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Attacks on Unions 
Flood Legislatures 


By Dave Perlman 


Attacks on unions have been launched in more than a dozen 
ate legislatures this year under the smokescreen of “labor re- 


m An AFL-CIO News survey reveals that not since the first wave 
of “right-to-work” laws after passage of the Taft-Hartley Act has |; 


there been -such an effort at the‘ 
state level to push through punitive 
lor harassing labor legislation. 
Even bills which emerged as reg- 
ulatory rather than restrictive were 
repeatedly threatened with harsh 
endments. 
Thus far, stringent anti-labor 
laws have been placed on the stat- 
mite books in Georgia and New 
Mexico. New York has a regula- 
ory law which state labor leaders 
onsider an unnecessary invasion of 
federal jurisdiction. North Dakota 
Meand Montana have enacted legisla- 
mation ostensibly aimed at curbing 
Maabuses by labor, but silent about 
abuses by management. 

In Ohio, the State AFL-CIO is 
Nigorously fighting restrictive legis- 
lation proposed under a “reform” 
wrapping. And in California, broad 
labor legislatién which won the en- 
dorsement of the State AFL-CIO 
is edging through the legislature 
against repeated efforts to amend 
it in a “tough” restrictive bill. 


Field Day for Lawyers 
‘One common pattern in the bills 
pending and passed is that they 
seem sure to provide a field day for 
lawyers and to crowd court calen- 
dars for years to come. 

Some of thesbills are openly anti- 
labor and designed. by their spon- 
sors to give extra tools to union- 
busting employers. 

Others spell out improper prac- 


Y 


| bor. Where they are opposed by 


tices by management as well as la- 


lation kit” — filled with trickily-> 


Worded materials — designed to 
“sell” working people on the need 
for legislation that will hamstring 
legitimate union functions. 

“Only you,” Hope wrote to NAM 
Members, “can provide an effective 
channel of communication with 
your own employes.” 


aNAM Wages Blitz on 
Kennedy-Ervin Bill 


The National Association of Manufacturers has unleashed a 
Major propaganda barrage, aimed at rank-and-file workers, in an 
all-out drive to “toughen” the Senate-passed Kennedy-Ervin bill. 
: NAM Pres.. Stanley C.. Hope has fired off a broadside to the 
Nation’s business leaders urging that they buy a $10 “labor legis- 


state labor bodies, the opposition is 
based on the confusion. and umnec- 
essary duplication which would re- 
sult from 50 state regulatory laws 
in addition to federal legislation. 
From labor’s viewpoint, some 
of the most vicious laws and pro- 
posals are those which do not 
even mention unions. An exam- 
ple is a Georgia law opening the 
gate to harassment suits against 
_ unincorporated associations.” 
Here is an AFL-CIO News state 
roundup of the battle over so-called 
labor reform: 
ARKANSAS—A pet bill of em- 
ployer groups, permitting suits 


is 


MARKING GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY of AFL-CIO Union Label 
& Service Trades Dept., AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler and California’s Goy. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown open Union- 
Industries Show in San Francisco. Also participating in ribbon- 
cutting ceremonies was San Francisco’s Mayor George Christopher. 
(See story, Page 4; other pictures, Page 5.) 


SeaRsS 


against unions in state courts and 
making it possible to tie up union 
treasuries with harassment lawsuits, 
passed the legislature but was killed 
by a veto from Gov. Orval. E. 
Faubus (D). 

CALIFORNIA—Gov. Edmund 
G. (Pat) Brown’s (D) labor propo- 
sals come in two packages—a so- 
called “democracy in labor” bill 
which has passed the Senate and 
a “labor representation” bill passed 
by the Assembly. 

“A key feature of the “democ- 
racy” bill, which has been endorsed 
by the State AFL-CIO, is a provi- 
sion automatically repealing the 
legislation on enactment of a fed- 
eral law in this field. The bill re- 
quires financial reports by unions 

(Continued on Page 10) 


He recommended that they buy 
the canned speeches and letters, plus 
a variety of posters and pamphlets, 
to “make sure” that employes are 
“properly informed.” 

Handling distribution of the anti- 
labor material for the NAM is the 


(Continued on Page 10) 


$45,000 in ‘Tribute’: 
Times, Mirror Admit 


1948 Strike Payoff 


Two major newspapers—the New York Times and the New 
York Daily Mirror—made payoffs of more than $45,000 to insure 
delivery of Sunday supplements during a 1948 Teamsters strike 
against a commercial printing plant, officials of the newspapers 
acknowledged.to the McClellan special Senate committee. 


The testimony came as the com- 
mittee headed by Sen. John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D-Ark.); opened a round 
of hearings into alleged corruption 


McClellan committee to hold 
hearings. on anti-union violence 
in North Carolina—See story 
Page 11. 


in the distribution of New York’s 
metropolitan dailies, 

Times Vice Pres. and Business 
Mgr. Amory H. Bradford said 
records of his predecessor, the 
late Harold Hall, indicated “trib- 
ute” totaling $35,000 between 
Sept. 3 and Sept. 11, 1948 be- 
cause the newspaper stood to 
suffer heavy financial loss if the 
Sunday sections were not de- 
“Tivered, . 

Warren Kelly, advertising direc- 
tor of the Mirror, testified that the 
newspaper’s files showed a $10,750 
paynient. 


Both payments were made to the 
commercial printing plant — Neo 
Gravure Printing Co., Weehawken, 
N. J.—which was involved in the 
labor dispute. William P. Hill- 
brant, Neo Gravure’s treasurer, 
said the money was paid to Harold 
Gross, convicted labor extortionist, 
and Cornelius Noonan, an official 
in the expelled Intl: Longshore- 
man’s Association, to insure deliv- 
eries during the strike. - 

Gross, now president of Team- 
sters Local 320 in Miami, but still 
on Neo Gravure’s payroll as a 
“foreman” has received over $131,- 
000 in the last 14 years, and his 
relatives were paid an additional 
$128,00 in the same period to in- 
sure “labor peace,” Hillbrant said. 

Bradford, who said the Times 
-no longer does business with Neo 
Gravure, insisted that “we would 
not make payments of this type 
today in order to get deliveries 


Asks Wider 
Coverage, 


$1.25 Floor 


' By Bob Cooney 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 


|| Meany, for the third time in four 


years, has urged Congress to 
rescue America’s “depressed 
class” by raising the $1 an hour 
federal minimum wage to $1.25 
and extending wage-hour protec- 
tion to 7.5 million more workers. 


.Méany said the conditions 
which four years ago were unfair 


today have become intolerable. He 
said: 


when inaction is itself a form of 
action—an active denial of simple 
justice to the people involved and a 
growing threat to our economic 
wellbeing and our international 
prestige.” ii 


Meany testified in support of 
the Kennedy-Morse bill as the 
lead-off witness before a Senate 
Labor subcommittee. 


AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stan- 
ley H. Ruttenberg appeared with 
Meany and discussed the bill in de- 
tail. He said the extension provi-+ 
sion would cover chiefly such giants 
as Woolworth’s, Kresge’s, Sears- 
Roebuck, the A&P and the Hilton- 
Statler hotel chains. 


tail, Wholesale and Dept. Store 
Union and Research Dir. Lazare 
Teper of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers also backed the measure 
sponsored by Sen, John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), the subcommittee 
chairman, and Sen. Wayne F. Morse 
(D-Ore.). House hearings on a 
companion bill sponsored by Rep. 
(Continued on Page 12) 


1959 Seen 
Record High 


Profit Year — 


Corporate profits are zooming 
to new record highs in 1959 with 
all indications pointing to a $50 
billion total. 

While 4.4 million persons are 
unemployed, many reduced to 
public assistance, the nation’s 
business press reports that in the 
first three months of 1959 cor- 
porate profits were up from 47 
to 53 percent over the same period 
in 1958, 

Tied directly to sharply in- 


of this kind,” 


(Continued on Page 9) | 


“We have now reached the stage - 


Pres. Max Greenberg of the Re- . 
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NEW YORK CITY’S first lady, wife of Mayor Robert F. Wagner; 
helps promote the union label of the Ladies’ Garment Workers. 
Watching Mrs. Wagner place a label in a child’s dress are Local 91 
Manager Harry Greenberg (left), Sam Landorf, dress manufacturer, 

‘and a young model, Dian Daley. 


Pay Cuts, Speedup Hit 
By Hosiery Workers 


New York—Automation, the handicap of an unfriendly climate 
for organizing the unorganized, the oppressive provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and anti-labor bias of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board have contributed towards a worsening picture for Amer- 
ica’s organized hosiery workers. 

This is the conchision of an offi- 


cers’ report presented to 70 dele- 
gates assembled here for the 45th 
convention of the Hosiery Workers. 
Delegates from 38 local unions 
representing 20 states were told 
that the “imagination and creative 
talents that made America great 
seem to be lacking in the hosiery 
industry.” | 
“Instead, the report declared, 
the two years that have elapsed 
since the union’s 44th conven- 
tion have been marked by a 
“dreary formula of wage-cuts and 
speedup” that has been manage- 
ment’s answer to any problem. 
According to the report, shifts in 
consumer tastes dictated major 
changes in the industry since 1957. 
A trend towards increased volume 
in ladies’ seamless hosiery brought 
about higher production in that sec- 
tion of the industry, while a cor- 
responc ng decline in the full-fash- 
ioned section of the industry added 
to the union’s difficulties. 
The AFHW’s zxmajor strength 
over the years has been in the man- 
ufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. 
The report noted that the swing to- 
ward seamless hosiery, involving 
mechanically - minded production 
men whc “stand ip the wings ready 


 SCMWA to 


Pioneer Housing Units 


The State, County & Municipal Employes have launched a $2 
million middle-income rental housing development in Milwaukee, 
to become the nation’s first labor union to sponsor a housing | 
uprooted by urban renewal pro- 


Wis., 
project for “displaced persons” 
grams. 

Pres. 
200,000-member union, disclosed 
that the AFSCME has formed a 
non-profit corporation to sponsor 
private financing of the project. 

Financing will be carried out 
under Sec. 221 of the National 
Housing Act, under which the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration in- 
sures 100 percent of the loan. The 
section is designed to promote re- 
location housing for families left 
homeless by either urban redevel- 
opment or other government action 
such as demolition for road con- 
struction. 


Top Administration and con- 


with automatic knitting machines,” 
has served to propel the economic 
plight of the industry further down- 
war.l, in addition to limiting the ef- 
fectiveness of the union’s organiza- 
tional and bargaining activities. 
Asserting that organized labor 
has suffered a “moratorium” on 
mew social legislation since the 
1930's, the report called for leg- 
islation along simes advocated by 
the AFL-CIO at its recent con- 
ference on unemployment. 

It also suggested “four major 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
including elimination of the “free 
speech” section of the law, a change 
in the act to guarantee that a dis- 
charge for union activity is an un- 
fair labor practice, elimination of 
Sec. 14-b which permits so-called 
“right-to-work” laws, and restora- 
tion of the policy of pre-hearing 
elections, which would reduce the 
delays that ave proved so useful 
to management. 

Speakers included Pres. Harold 
C. Hanover, of the New York State 
AFL-CIO; Martin Catherwood, in- 
dustrial commissioner of New York 
State; and James C. Quinn, treas- 
urer of the New York City Central 
Labor Council. 


Construct 


Arnold S. Zander of the ® 


gressional leaders, who studied 
plans for the apartments at a con- 
ference in the union’s Washington 
headquarters, commended the proj- 
ect. 

The Milwaukee project will have 
a potential of 287 two-story gar- 
den apartments. Work has already 
begun on the first phase, consisting 
of 64 units. 

Named “Zander Apartments” in 
honor of the union’s president, they 
will rent well below the prevailing 
level for similar housing in Mil- 
waukee. The average rent of a 
two-bedroom apartment will be $87 


iexborbes from the item-by-item ‘contract pro- 
posals voted by the Steelworkers wage-policy 
committee at a meeting in New York in anticipa- 
tion of the current negotiations with the basic steel 
industry are given below. 


members of the Steelworkers, their greatly in- 
creasing productivity, the record profit-ability of 
the industry, the urgent need for expanded pur- 
chasing power to help provide jobs and alleviate 
the dire plight of the more than 4 million unem- 
ployed workers, and the need to improve the 
economic situation of the country as a whole, 
all require that substantial wage increases be 
negotiated. 

Cost of Living Adjustments—Cost-of-living ad- 
justments now in effect.must be incorporated in 
our contractual wage ,scales. The possibility of 
continued rises in the cost of living make it essen- 
tial that provisions for modernized cost-of-living 
adjustments based on current steel wage levels 
continue to be negotiated. 

Shorter Hours—One of the historic goals of 
the Steelworkers has been a reduction in the hours 
of work while maintaining and increasing take- 
home pay. The present unemployment and the 
accelerated pace of automation and displacement 
of employes in industry require that renewed 
consideration be given to the achievement of prog- 
ress toward this goal by a shorter work week, a 
shorter wonk day, or periodic extended vacations 
with pay in addition to the regular vacations pro- 
vided in our contracts. _ 

Week End Premium Pay—tThe aim of our union 
in the area of weekend premium pay continues to 
be time and one-half for work on Saturday and 
double time for work on Sunday, as such. In many 
of our contracts this aim has been achieved. We 
must now proceed to the realization of our goal. 

Supplemental Unemployment Benefits — The 
great need and value of the pioneer supplemental 
unemployment benefits plans negotiated by our 
union have been demonstrated during the past two 
years when our members. have been subjected to 
extensive layoffs. 

-Experience has, however, revealed certain in- 
adequacies and deficiencies which demand correc- 
tion. The financing of the existing plans must be 
improved so that the benefits specified in the plans 
can be paid without reduction to all employes. 

The plans must be made more stable, less com- 
plex and generally improved by increasing benefit 
amounts, liberalizing eligibility requirements, 
broadening coverage and the duration of benefits, 
and providing for a more efficient and equitable 
administration of the plans. Finally, SUB plans 
must be extended to companies not presently 
covered, 


Insurance and Pensions—Where present insur- 
ance plans are on a contributory basis, these 
plans shall be revised, enlarged and improved to 
provide adequate insurance benefits for employes 
and their families on a benefit basis at employer 
expense. 

Where present insurance plans are on a non- 
contributory basis, such plans shall also be re- 
vised, enlarged and improved to provide adequate 


monthly. 


Steelworkers List Proposals ~ 
For Contract Improvements | 


Higher Wages—The economic needs of the 


insurance benefits for employes and their fal 
lies. 

Appropriate provisions shall be made for ade, 
quate coverage and benefits for unemployed ang 
retired employes and their families. Where exist. 
ing medical organizations fail to meet the health 
care needs of employes and their, families at 
reasonable rates, the parties shall jointly develop 
a program for providing suitable alternatives, 

Pension programs shall be improved by greater 
vesting provisions, and by providing adequate 
retirement _and_ disability pensions as well. as 
periodic cost-of-living increases for all retired em. 
ployes and their survivors. For the small minority 
of our members not presently covered by the non. 
contributory pension plans, such plans should be 
negotiated. 

Union Shop—Where it is not already part of 
the contract, the full union shop shall be ne. 
gotiated. 

Holidays and Vaditione— Addiéogal paid holi- 
days, greater vacation benefits and liberalization 
of eligibility requirements for holiday and vaca. 
tion pay shall be provided. Adequate premium 
pay shall be paid to all employes who work ona 
holiday in addition to the regular holiday pay. 

Grievance Procedure—Experience has demon. 
strated that the existing grievance and arbitration 
procedures under many contracts have not op- 
erated to provide for the prompt and satisfactory 
resolution of day-to-day disputes and have not 
provided the basis for the maintenance of a 
healthy and harmonious relationship. Appropri- 
ate revisions should be negotiated so as to correct 
this condition. 

Better Contract Terms—In addition to the 
foregoing, improved provisions shall be negoti- 
ated with respect to shift premiums, hours of 
work, overtime, severance. pay, incentives, re- 
porting allowance, seniority, preferential hiring 
and preservation of job rights upon layoff or when 
plants or departments are discontinued, military 
service, apprenticeships, local working conditions, 
safety and health, jury pay, and supplemental 
workmen’s compensation. 

Suitable provisions shall be incorporated to 
protect against contracting out, including a pro- 
vision that all available employes in the bargain- 
ing unit shall be fully utilized on bargaining unit 
work. ; 

All remaining geographical wage differentials 
and wage and salary differentials and inequities 
shall be eliminated or substantially reduced, and, 
where necessary, provision shall be made for re- 
view and modernization of job classifications and 
the job classification manual. Every effort shall 
be made to negotiate a master agreement for each 
multi-unit company and uniform expiration dates; 
automatic incorporation under the agreement of 
newly certified or recognized plants Or units; and 
uniform wages and benefits in the various indus- 
tries under our jurisdiction. 

Include in each agreement a clause prohibiting 
discrimination against any individual on grounds 
of race, creed, color or national origin in all 
matters pertaining to hiring, wages, hours and 
working conditions. 


NEGOTIATIONS OPENED between the Steelworkers and the basic steel industry after AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, shown above addressing: an earlier meeting of the USWA wage-policy committee 
in New York, pledged the united labor movement’s “complete cooperation” in helping the unioa 
achieve goals of higher wages, shorter hours and other contract improvements. 
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Meany Ta Lahor’s Support: 4 


Critical Steel Talks. Open; 
Ike Indicates U. S. May Act 


By Gervase N. Love 


New- York—The Steelworkers and the basic steel industry opened the year’s most. momentous 
negotiations with the union determined to gain a broad range of contract improvements for 500,000 


workers and the industry standing firm against any wage increase. 


Behind the union was the full strength of the united labor movement, pledged by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany at a meeting at which the USWA wage-policy committee drew up the demands it 


served on the employers. 

Over both sides hung the shadow 
of an implied threat_from Pres. 
Eisenhower that the federal gov- 
ernment will step in, however “de- 
plorable,” unless union and indus- 
try exercise “good sense, wisdom 
and labor-management statesman- 
ship” in ‘reaching an agreement 
without disrupting the economy by 
resorting to strike or lockout. 

‘The parleys opened in an atmos- 

re of surface harmony, with 70 
representatives of a dozen major 
producers and 92 union represent- 
atives sitting across from each 
other. 


‘Conspiracy’ Charged 

Away from the conference table, 
however, fireworks flared when the 
USWA asked the Justice Dept. to 
investigate what it charged was a 
“conspiracy” by the steel compa- 
nies to operate a “share-the-profits” 
plan in case of a strike against only 
one company or part of the indus- 


An industry spokesman earlier 
said the companies were consider- 
ing a mutual aid plan, under which 
those still operating would share 
profits with struck firms. A com- 
parable plan was used by six air- 
lines last year when several were 
struck. 

The USWA also asked the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to in- 
vestigate the possibility of a lock- 
out by non-struck firms—a parallel 
threat of concerted action which 
an industry spokesman said was be- 
ing considered. 

Leading the union side were Pres. 


David J. McDonald, Vice Pres. 


rowel R. Hagué, Sec.-Treas. 
I, W. Abel and Arthur J. Goldberg, 
general counsel. The industry’s 
spokesmen were led by R. Conrad 
Cooper, executive vice president of 
personnel services for U.S. Steel. 

In opening discussion on a new 
contract to repiace the agreement 
which expires at midnight June 30, 
McDonald recalled that three years 
have elapsed since union and man- 
agement last concluded a bargain- 
ing session. 

Since then, he said, both sides 
have learned much by living with 
the terminating contract. Some 
clauses have worked out well, he 
said, others badly need easily de- 
monstrable improvements. The in- 
dustry has swung from full pro- 
duction through a recession in 
which it continued to make profits, 
and now is headed upward again 
he added. 

He made it clear the union 
intends to press for wage in- 
creases, cost of living adjust- 
ments, shorter hours or extended 
periodic vacations, and improve- 
ments in weekend premium pay, 
supplemental unemployment ben- 
efits, insurance and _ pensions, 
holidays and vacations, grievance 
procedures and other items. — 

“The Steelworkers intend to 
press forward today as in the past 
to achieve foi its members an ever- 
higher standard of living,” he said 
in referring to wages. “And that 
higher standard of living can be 
achieved through providing to the 
employes of this great industry the 
monetary rewards sufficient to en- 
able them to provide that standard 


N.Y. Hospitals Reject 


Fact-Finding 


Plan 


New York—Six non-profit hospitals rejected a fact-finding pro- 
posal by Mayor Robert F. Wagner aimed at averting a strike for 


recognition by Local 1199 of the 
Store Union. 


Retail, Wholesale & Department 


The union had previously accepted the mayor’s proposal’ and 


at Wagner’s request had deferred a?— 
scheduled strike while the hospitals 
studied the proposal to submit the 
issues of union recognition, wages 
and working conditions to a fact- 
finding committee. 

The hospitals, defying pleas by 
prominent New Yorkers, religious 
and civic groups, refused fact-find- 
ing and reiterated their contention. 
that hospital employes “should not 
be organized.” 

Union stewards were called to 
@ special meeting the night of May 
7 for a decision on a strike. Em- 
Ployes at all six hospitalk—Mount 
Sinai, Beth David, Beth Israel, 
Brooklyn Jewish, Bronx and Lenox 
Hill—have overwhelmingly voted 
sitike authorization. 


Hospital Management Meets 


[The decsion to reject_union rec- 
Ognition under any conditions and 
to refuse to cooperate with a fact- 
finding committee was reportedly 
ached at a meeting attended by 


Stone Woevkers Win 
Second NLRB Vote 


Jasper, Ga.—The Stone Work- 
fs have won an NLRB represen- 
lation election at the Marble Prod- 
Uts Co. here. 

Earlier, employes of the Mid- 
South Concrete Pipe Co., Mem- 
Phis, Tenn., had voted 18 to 2 for 
the USAPWA, The vote here was 
24 to 6 for the union, 


management officials of 70 of the 
city’s 81 voluntary hospitals. 

The six hospitals, while refusing 
to bargain with the union which 
represents more than three-fourths 
of their non-professional employes, 
announced improvements in wages 
and hours to take effect July 1. 

After that date, the hospitals 
declared, the minimum wage will 
be raised to $1 an hour and over- 
time will be paid after 40 hours 
per week. Wages as low as $36 
for a 60-hour week have been 
reported by hospital workers. 

The hospitals also promised to 
“review” practices in regard to va- 
cations, holidays and fringe bene- 
fits “not later than Oct. 1.” Seni- 
ority lists and “appropriate” grie- 
vance procedures will also be set 
up, the hospitals said. 

Strike Responsibility 

Local 1199 Pres. Leon J. Davis 
charged that responsibility for a 
strike must be borne “solely by 
management.” He pointed out that 
the union “has matle ¢very possible 
attempt to reach a settlement” and 
has offered to sign a contract pro- 
viding for arbitration of all issues 
and waiving the right to strike. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and for- 
mer Sen. Herbert H. Lehman were 
among a group of prominent New 
Yorkers who had called on the hos- 
pitals to accept the fact-finding pro- 


posal. 


for themselves and their families.” 

He also emphasized the need for 
providing jobs in preference to un- 
employment. benefits. 

More Output, Fewer Workers . 
_ “The increasing mechanization of 
the steel industry and the plain, 
simple fact that more steel is: being 
produced today with far fewer 
workers than were employed when 
we last met make it essential that 
we make progress, in one way or 
another, toward the division of the 
work in a manner which will pro- 
vide full wages—and I emphasize 
full wages—for a larger number of 
employes than are presently em- 
ployed in the steel industry,” he 
said. 

Cooper, citing the “great respon- 
sibility” resting on both sides, prom- 
ised “respectfully, carefully (to) 
hear and weigh” the union argu- 
ments. 

To the 171 members of the 
union’s wage-policy committee who 
drew up the contract goals in the 
pre-bargaining meeting also held 
in New York, Meany declared: 

“Whateve: the consequences, 
please be assured of the complete 
cooperation of the AFL-CIO in 
putting (your) program into ef- 
fect, and also without regard to 
the opposition you may meet.” 

Meany, who was given a warm 
welcome and was interrupted sev- 


eral tinves by applause during his- 


brief talk, made the point. that the 
capitalist system in this country 
cannot exist unless the great mass 
of people earn enough to buy the 
products it turns out and the serv- 
ices it makes available. 

“Bear in mind,” Meany said, 
“that what you do does not only 
affect your industry but many 
others not connected with your in- 
dustry, and the country as a whole. 

“My only advice to you is to 
serve the people you represent, be- 
cause when you represent them it 
is to the interest of the country as 
a whole.” 


Boot & Shoe 
Workers Aid 
Plant Revival 


DeSoto, Mo.—This town of 
6,000 has succeeded iff pulling 
itself back up by its bootstraps— 
with the help of the Boot & Shoe 
Workers—after its biggest indus- 
try closed. 

Three hundred jobs were lost 
when the Intl. Shoe Co. shut its 
DeSoto plant. But at least-half the 
jobs will have been recovered by 
the end of this month, with pros- 
pects good for eventual employ- 
ment of all laid-off workers. 

The old plant, now completely 
modernized, has been leased by 
the Hamilton Shoe Co. of St. 
Louis, Teamwork by labor, 
business and civic leaders—who 
put cash on the line to back up 
their argument that the plant 
could be operated at a profit— 
brought about the reopening 
under new management. - 

Officers of Boot & Shoe Work- 
ers Local 457, including Sec.- 
Treas. Horace Pullem and Pres. 
Herbert Lorenz, were among lead- 
ers of a citizens’ committee which 
was set up to put the deserted fac- 
tory back in operation and the ex- 
perienced, skilled employes back to 


= 


colloquy went like this: 


a stump speech. 


speech. 


Constitution Preamble 
. * 

‘Stump Speech’—Dirksen 

In a Senate. hearing on the O'Mahoney price-notification 
bill, which would require advance information to the govern- 
ment on certain price increases, Sen, Joseph se O’Mahoney 
(D-Wyo.) clashed sharply with Republican Floor Leader 
Everett McKinley Dirksen (Il.) on what might be called a 
dispute on the importance of preambles. 


In the witness chair at the moment was Board Chairman 
Ralph Cordiner, of the General Electric Co. The senatorial 


Sen. Dirksen: Section 1 is the customary constitutional 
stump speech. It is like the preamble to the Constitution. 

Sen. O’Mahoney: The senator calls the preamble a stump 
speech, the preamble to the Constitution of the United States 


That is the trouble in this country today when . . . repre- 
sentatives in the Senate and the House; refer to the preamble 
of the Constitution of the United States as a meaningless stump 


Dirksen: Don’t put words in— 
O’Mahoney: Don’t beat that old bag of bones. (Canpiece) 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


US. Rubber and URW 
Settle, 2 Strikes Still On 


Akron, O.—A strike settlement with U.S. Rubber Co. has 
strengthened the bargaining position of the Rubber Workers in 
continuing walkout by 33,000 workers at B. F. Goodrich Co. and 


Substantial pension increases for the 26,000 workers, plus hikes 


tired employes, ended the 22-day 
U.S. Rubber strike. 

The new agreement gives 
workers a choice of a number of 
retirement formulas, including 
optional early retirement at age 
55 for workers with 20 years 

.or more service. It also pro- 
vides vested pension rights after 
10 years of service at age 40. 

The union won a major victory 
when the company agreed, for the 
first time, to fund its pension plan, 
thus guaranteeing continuity of pay- 
ments. 


Aid Mlegal 


hiring locked-out employes just’ 
from jobless pay benefits. 


minority, assailed 
opinion as “a manifest absurdity.” 

The case involved Retail Clerks 
Local 57 and eight food stores in 
the Great Falls (Mont.) Employ- 
ers’ Council. After the strike 
against one employer brought a 
lockout in April 1957, the union 
advised the locked-out employes to 
apply for unemployment compen- 
sation. The employers then ap- 
proached employes individually 
with the plan of providing just 
enough time and pay to disqualify 
them. 

Under Montana law, a worker 
who makes over $15 and works 
more than eight hours in one week 
cannot get the $32 per week job- 
less pay. 

The NLRB majority ruled 
that this employer move faced 
workers with “a_ three-horned 
dilemma”: if'they accepted work, 
they would be ineligible for job- 
less benefits; if they refused as 
individuals, they would be dis- 
qualified for rejecting offered 
work; if they refused at the un- 
jon’s request, they would be 
strikers and so ineligible. 

The board said the lockout was 
a legitimate defensive action, but 
that employer action in rehiring 
the locked-out workers and then 
laying them off after each earned 
$16 was a retaliatory move de- 
signed to prevent “real or fancied 
misuse” of state jobless pay re- 
serves. 

The procedure, said the board, 
“was a manipulation of tenure 


work, 


and terms of employment which 


in pensions now received by re-‘ 


“a 


Other contract improvement in- 
cluded expanded medical coverage, 
supplemental payments in addition 
to workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits and insurance gains. 

Meanwhile talks continued with 
Firestone at Cleveland and with 
Goodrich at Canton, O. 

First of: the Big Four rubber 
manufacturers to sign a 1959 con- 
tract on pensions and fringe bene- 
fits was the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., which settled with the un- 
ion without a strike. 


Hiring to Bar Jobless 


Under T-H 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled, 3-2, that a 
Montana employers’ group violated the Taft-Hartley law by re- 


long enough to disqualify them 


Members Philip Ray Rodgers and Joseph Alton Jenkins, in the 


the majority 7— 


infringed upon the collective 
bargaining rights of these em- 
ployes and tended to discourage 
support of the union. .. .” 

Rodgers and Jenkins claimed 
that if workers are allowed to col- 
lect jobless pay “out of funds ex- 
acted, in part, from these very em- 
ployers” (through the payroll tax), 
then employers were being forced 
to subsidize the strike indirectly. 

The majority ordered the em- 
ployers to pay the locked-out em- 
ployes what they would have 
earned less their actual earnings. 


Harold Slater 
Dies in Seattle 


Harold Slater, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Washington State AFL- 
CIO since its inception and pre- 
viously secretary-treasurer of the 
former Washington Industrial Un- 
ion Council for several years, died 
suddenly. 

A telegram expressing the “great 
shock” of the labor movement was 
sent. .Pres. E. M. Weston of the 
state body by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany and _ Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler. They lauded 
his work in uniting the Washing- 
ton labor movement, declaring it 
“earned him a high place in the 
hearts of his fellow-trade union- 
ists,’ and asked Weston to extend 
their sympathy to his family. 

A member of the Woodworkers, 
he was a leader in the fight to 
drive the Communists out of the 
former State ClO in Washington. 
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JOB EVALUATION “GIMMICKS” restrict collective bargaining, 22 staff representatives of Car- 
penters learned during week-long Job Evaluation Institute at University of Wisconsin School for 


Workers. 


At blackboard is Bert Gottlieb, industrial engineer in AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, 


which joined in sponsorship of course with Carpenters and School for Workers. 


Job Evaluation Found 
Source of Wage Gyps 


Madison, Wis.—Job evaluation systems, created by manage- 


ment to “get more work out of employes for less pay,” 


hamper free collective bargaining processes, 22 staff representatives 
of the Carpenters were told during a week-long institute here. 
The training session—conducted jointly by the AFL-CIO Dept. 


of Research, the research depart-? 
ment of the Carpenters, and the 
University of Wisconsin’s School 
for Workers—included workshop 
sessions in which students practiced 
“management roles” to learn how 
job descriptions can be used to the 
disadvantage of workers. 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler, in letters welcoming 


T.E. Dunwody 
Dies; Leader 


Of Pressmen 


Thomas E. Dunwody,. president 
of the Pressmen since 1952 and a 
union member since 1907, died in 
a Knoxville, Tenn., hospital of a 
heart and circulatory ailment at 
the age of 71. 

A message conveying the “sin- 
cere sorrow” of the AFL-CIO was 
sent Mrs. .Dunwody by Pres. 
George Meany and Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler. 

“During his many years of serv- 
ice to the labor movement he made 
countless friends,” they said. 
“Brother Dunwody served well the 
cause of his fellow workers and 
the cause of the entire labor move- 
ment. Our sympathies are ex- 
tended to you in this hour of 
grief.” 

Born in Lafayette, Ga., he was 
left an orphan at the age of six. 
He became a member of Atlanta, 
Ga., Local 6 in 1907, moved to 
Local-165 in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in 1910 and went to the Pressmen’s 
Home at Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., 
as an instructor in the trade school 
in 1912, becoming director in 
1916 and serving for 35 years. 

A leader in developing the un- 
ion’s educational and apprentice- 
ship training programs, he also 
had been editor of the union’s offi- 
cial publication, the American 
Pressman, since 1916, and was di- 
rector of the employment . service 
from 1917 to 1951. 

In November 1951 he was 
named assistant president and the 
following February became the 
third president in the union’s his- 
tory. He was reelected in 1956 
to serve until 1960. 

He and Mrs. Dunwody, the 
former Norma Backus of Cincin- 
nati, O., were married in 1914 in 
the first wedding ceremony at the 
Pressmen’s Home. A sister and 
two brothers also survive. Funeral 
services were held in the Press- 
men’s Home Chapel, with burial in 


the home’s cemetery. 


the staff members to the institute, 
said that one of the great dangers 
“inherent in any job evaluation 
plan” is that it “dangerously in- 
hibits” collective bargaining. 

Carpenters Pres. Maurice A. 
Hutcheson, in a similar communi- 
cation, expressed the union’s oppo- 
sition to “so-called ‘scientific’ ap- 
proaches to wage administration,” 
declaring that “a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay is the best sys- 
tem yet devised.” 

Conducting the institute were 
Bert Gottlieb, industrial engineer 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
search; Donald D. Danielson, di- 
rector of research for the Carpen- 
ters; Dr. William Kuhl, of the 
School for Workers staff; and Hy 
Fish, an independent consulting in- 
dustrial engineer. 

Gottlieb told the students that 
in setting up job evaluation sys- 
tems, management assigns vari- 
ous percentages to skills, educa- 
tion, experience, physical haz- 
ards, and potential damage to 
machinery and material being 
produced. 

In the logging and lumber in- 
dustry, he said, which has the high- 
est disabling injury rate of any in- 
dustry in the nation, management 
job evaluation plans*give only 5 
percent weight to hazards on the 
job. 

“In other words,” Gottlieb said, 
“where a worker, by management’s 


own standards, faces possible total | « 


disability or death, it sets aside 
only 5 cents out of every doliar of 
wages to compensate the worker 
for the dangers he facés on the 
job.” 

The AFL-CIO enginee- said 
that these same job evaluation 
plans equate a worker’s life to 
potential damage of $250 worth 
of machinery or $150 worth of 
material or finished product. 


The Carpenters’ staff represen- 
tatives, studying scores of job eval- 
uation plans actually in operation, 


found that the yardstick for meas- | “ 


uring an employe’s worth varied 
drastically from job to job. The 
result, they learned, was that in 
one plant the points assigned to 
various factors produced 1.2 cents 
an hour each in wages for the em- 
ploye, while on another job they 
were worth only .7 cents. 

Gottlieb explained that because 
of. this changing yardstick, “job 
evaluation does not eliminate or 
even minimize inequity—it merely 
substitutes one kind of inequity for 
another.” 


seriously | 


3LaborA ides 
‘Quit Canada 
Advisory Jobs 


Ottawa, Ont.—Three labor mem- 
bers of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee have re- 
signed -because Labor Minister Mi- 
chael Starr rejected Canadian Labor 
Congress nominees to the powerful 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 


‘sion. 


The Unemployment Insurance 
Act requires the federal government 
to consult with organized labor on 
the appointment of one member of 
the three-man commission, who in 


the past has been regarded as the 


labor member. The previous in- 
cumbent, former Sec.-Treas. Robert 
Tallon of the former Trades & La- 
bor Congress, retired last Dec. 31. 

Although CLC Pres. Claude Jo- 
doin made three nominations for 
the vacancy which also had the_en- 
dorsement of the Canadian & Cath- 
olic Confederation of Labor, Starr 
sent. word he intended to nominate 
A. F. MacArthur, a member of his 
own Conservative party and also of 
the Office Workers. 

When Jodoin protested that 
the government was violating the 
law it had sworn to uphold, res- 
ignations from the advisory com- 
mittee were submitted by Cana- 
dian Dir. George Burt of the 
Auto Workers; Gen. Sec. Jean 
Marchand of the CCCL, and 
Andy Andras, director of the 
CLC’s departments of legislation 
and government employes. 

The fourth labor member, J. G. 
McLean of’the Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen, wa. expected 
also to resign following consultation 
with railroad unions. 

Jodoin notified Starr that the 
CLC has advised MacArthur that 
in view of the procedure followed 
by the government in ignoring the 
provisions of the statute, we do not 
regard him as being a representa- 
tive of labor” on the commission. 


50th Anniversary. Show: 


Union Label Displa ' 
Opens to Thousands. 


San Francisco—The AFL-CIO will not slacken its campaign to. 
bring the benefits of trade unionism-to 20 million “underprivileged” 
workers,” AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler assertéd here® 


Schnitzler—joined by. California’s Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Browg? 
and San Francisco’s Mayor George Manica or i a crowd™ 


of several thousand who turned out 
for the colorful ceremonies opening 
the annual Union-Industries Show, 
sponsored by the 50-year-old AFL- 
CIO Union Label and Service 
Trades Dept: 

The six-day showing of $20 mil- 
lion worth of displays of union- 
made goods, Scknitzler said, is a 
tribute to the growing cooperation 
between labor and management, 
and dramatic proof that enlight- 
ened workers and employers have 
rejected the ““moth-eaten” theory of 
an “inevitable class struggle be- 
tween labor and capital.” 

A hard core of “diehard em- 
ployers” remains, he warned, 
who present “bitter. opposition” 
to efforts to improve conditions 
for their workers. “Regardless 
of employer opposition, regard- 


must bring the benefits of trade 
unionism to millions of. under- 
privileged workers,” Schnitzler 
declared. 

In messages to show officials, 
Pres. Eisenhower and Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell saluted the Un- 
ion Label Dept. on its Golden An- 
niversary and praised both the un- 
ions and cooperating management 
for focusing public attention on the 
partnership between labor and in- 
dustry. 

Governor’s Proclamation 

Brown, paying tribute to the 
“harmonious. relationships between 
organized labor and fair employers 
working together for the common 
good,” issued a proclamation set- 
ting aside the show week as Labor- 


Christopher designated the same 
period as Union-Industries Show 
Week in San Francisco. 

Thousands of persons jammed 
the auditorium daily to inspect 
the goods and services on display, 
and to vie for more than $60,000 
worth of prizes being offered by 
various exkibitors. 

Biggest prize being offered was 
an all-electric kitchen, together with 
$2,000 to cover installation costs, 
being awarded by the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. Other 
prizes included gas and electric 
stoves and color television receivers 
as well as free cigarettes presented 
by companies having contracts with 
Tobacco Workers. 

For the first time in the show’s 
history, the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Dept. and the Seafarers 
together with the maritime industry 
joined hands to set up a mammoth 
2,400-square-foot display. 


The Operating Engineers recorded 


GE, Westinghouse Rapped 
By Carey for ‘Overpricing’ 


General Electric Corp. and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. have 
been accused of overpricing bids 
to sell equipment to the federal 
government in an effort to make 
unreasonable profits,” and then 
blaming their prices on labor costs. 

The charge was made by James 
B. Carey, president of the Electri- 
cal, Radio & Machine Workers, in 
letters to GE Board Chairman 
Ralph Cordiner and Westinghouse 
Pres. Mark Cresap. 

Carey challenged the two cor- 
porations to make public details 
to support bids they currently 
are making to sell 16 steam tur- 
bine generators to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

The IVE president noted that 


several European corporations have 
been invited to offer bids, 

Carey urged the two corpora- 
tions to submit bids on a “practical 
and realistic basis,* declaring that 
employes and the communities 
which house facilities for the two 
corporations will not “be satisfied 
to have work opportunities lost 
because of a desir¢;by GE or West- 
inghouse for unreasonable profits.” 

He conceded» that basic labor 
costs in foreign countries are lower 
than those in the United States, 
but said that such offsetting factors 
as import duty, freight and insur- 
ance “more than balance the dif- 
ference in labor costs,” and give 
American producers “a substan- 


tial net advantage.” 


less of restrictive legislation, we - 


Management Week in California. ° 


<j 


Mboya Marvels at 
UnionIndustry Shew | 


San Francisco—Manage- | ~ 
ment’s “pride” in the work- | © 
manship of its union workers 
is “truly amazing,” Tom 
Mboya, general secretary of 
the Kenya Federation of 
Labor and chairman of the 
All Africa People’s Confer- 
ence, declared here. 

Mboya; first African elect- 
ed to the legislature ‘in British- 
controlled Kenya, toured the 
Union-Industries Show as a 
guest »f the AFL-CIO Union | 
Label & Service Trades Dept., 


Re eines 


“J was impressed,” he de- 
clared, “by the fact that 
management is proud to show 
that its products contain high 
quality workmanship of un- 
ion labor and that they were 
‘made under union condi- 
tions.” 


another “first” at the show here by 
setting up an operating, miniature 
nuclear atomic reactor, with mate- 
rials furnished by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, Stanford Re- 
search Institute and the University 
of California. 
Almost all AFL-CIO unions 
and scores of employers partici- 
pated in the show, described by" 
visitors as a “city within a city.” 
Practically every service and 
function necessary to keep the 
wieels of a modern city turning 
was a part of the show—either 
in miniature or full size. : 
Entertainment was furnished show 
visitors by members of the Musi- 
cians, whose services were paid for 
by a grant from the union’s per- 
former’s trust fund. The Theatrical ’ 
Stage Employes set up a miniature 
theater which showed a variety of 
films, including “24 Hours in Ty- 
rantland,” a motion picture pro-- 
duced by the AFL-CIO for the 
Treasury Dept. to stimulate the sale’ 
of Savings: Bonds. 4 
Union Label Dept. Pres. John J. 
Mara, and Sec.-Treas. Joseph Lewis, 
the show’s director, expressing 
pleasure at the record turnout here, 
announced that Washington, D. C., 
had been chosen as the site for the 
1960 Union-Industries Show. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Apprentice — 


Wins Contest 


San Francisco—A 19 - year - old 
apprentice from Buffalo, N. Y., won 
the Bricklayers’ 11th annual compe- 


tition staged here in connection - 


with the Union-Industries Show. 
Topping apprentices from 40 
states was Donald Zimmer, a mem= 
ber of Bricklayers Local 45 and af” 
engineering student at Erie Techs” 


nical Institute. He received a $5007 
prize from the union; a trophy and” 


$100 from the Structural Clay” 


P-oducts Institute; and a plaque= 


from the Mason Contragtors Ant 
ciation of America. 

Runners-up in the competitions 
which involves practical demonstra-~ 
tions of bricklaying skills learned i” 
four-year apprentice courses, were 
Charles Maurire, Fort Worth, rex 9 
second; Alfonso Zanni, Waukegaa, 
Il, third; and Kenneth Smith, 


Fresno, Calif., fourth. 


sponsor of the event. “ 
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Kids, Candy, Costansa and Union Labels 


SCALE MODEL on display in Carpenters’ exhibit is examined by 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, who called: show a 
practical demonstration of labor-management cooperation. 


BRICKLAYER APPRENTICES from 40 states demonstrated special skills in annual competition 
during Golden Anniversary Union-Industries Show in San Francisco. Winner of $500 first prize was 
Donald Zimmer of Bricklayers Local 45, Buffalo, N. Y., who is a student at the Erie Technical Insti- 
tute in his home town. Contest focuses national attention on union’s intensive wenger program to 
provide industry with skilled craftsmen. 


SMALL-FRY VISITORS, who had a field day romping through 
acres of exhibits, are: shown examining gleaming white hydrant in 
Fire Fighters’ display. They all left proudly wearing rings and fire 
helmets proclaiming them Junior Fire Fighters. 


we 


FREE COTTON CANDY—by the bucketful—was handed out to crowds visiting show sponsored 

by AFL-CIO Union Label & Service Trades Dept. Candy distribution was made by American Bakery COLORFUL PIONEER costumes worn by Oregon Union Label 

& Confectionery Workers, the union established by the AFL-CIO to replace the discredited and Promotion Dir. and Mrs. Austin J. Haughey plugged show. With 

expelled Bakery & Confectionery Workers. Show in San Francisco Civic Center drew record turnout. Haugheys is Richard F. Walsh, president of the Stage Employes 
and an AFL-CIO vice president. 


OLD-TIME ART of glass-blowing was demonstrated at Glass Bottle LARGE CROWDS FLOCK around’ Meat Cutters exhibit to watch sheep shearing diaiocetrétion. 
Blowers display. In highly-automated industry, only a handful of More than 350 booths were set up in Brooks Hall at San Francisco’s Civic Center to_spotlight impor- 
veterans like Fred Polk of Baltimore still possess the skill to create tance of goods and services bearing AFL-CIO union labels, and made or offered by workers who are 
weful articles of great beauty. Display was basi of GBBA’s “buy protected by union contracts. Meat Cutters distributed tons of free meat as prizes during show. Tog 
in glass” campaign. prize was live steer. Show gave away over $60,000 in prizes. 
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The Fakers Y 
rpue NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Manufactustrs has 


mounted its freshly whitewashed charger, tucked a refurbished 
feather in its. helmet and galloped off to slay a dragon. 


The organization which has an unblemished half-century record 
of opposing every piece of. legislation designed to aid workers and 
advance their standard of living, is exhibiting a deep and touching 
concern for the rights of union members—the same workers that 
many NAM members have persistently misled and = to black- 
list, yellow-dog, tear-gas and club. 


The NAM apparently is convinced that the sill anti-union — 
position of the nation’s mass communications media and their 
campaign for punitive labor legislation—has not penetrated deeply 
enough and that a special effort must be made by NAM members. 


The effort involves a $10 kit ‘of literature containing posters, 
canned speeches, canned ads, postcards, pamphlets—the works— 


designed to promote congressional passage. of labor legislation} 


authored by Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) and Rep. Graham 
Barden (D-N. C.). 

The pattern of the literature is familiar—it is based to a. large 
extent on the NAM’s unsuccessful campaign to secure passage of 
so-called “right-to-work” laws last year. It sets the same phony 
tone that the major job of business is to preserve the rights and 
liberties of the union worker; that the campaign has nothing to do 
with the NAM tradition of encouraging union-busting, wage-chisel- 
ing and exploitation that drove workers into trade unions. 

The American worker has long experience: he can spot the phony 
at 200 paces despite the new paint job and the slicked-up feather 
in the 19th century helmet. 


Faets That Are Warnings 


HE SPREAD of automation and technological improvement 
T tied in with an administered pricing system is yielding almost 
incredible profits for American corporations. 

On the basis of first quarter reports, 1959 profits are breaking 
all existing records and dividend payments are expected to climb 
to previously unknown heights. 


This profit and dividend structure, however, is set on a founda- 
“tion that has critical weak spots—the most glaring the 58 out 
of every 1,000 workers hunting a non-existent job. 

This imbalance—high and continuing unemployment and record- 
breaking profits—poses a dangerous threat to the nation’s economic 
future and security. 


Wages and Morality 


A* ECONOMY BASED on full employment requires that all 
wage earners be guaranteed a minimum standard of living. As 
long as millions of Americans earn less than enough to cover the 
cost of food, clothing and shelter, there can be no real prosperity. 
But there is another aspect—the moral problem of a democracy 
dedicated to freedom as the road to economic security but shrug- 
ging off the millions who are condemned to grinding poverty while 
contesting for world leadership with dictatorial communism. 
Minimum wage legislation is acutely needed to secure a strong 
economy at home and reinforce the nation’s moral leadership of 
the free world. 
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iw TOOK MORE THAN 100 years of savage 
exploitation of the nation’s immensely rich 
natural resources before the American people 
awoke to the fact that such destruction couldn’t 
go on forever. 

The awakening came about largely through the 
efforts of conservationists such as Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford*Pinchot who were able, 50 
years ago, to dramatize the tragic waste of forests, 
streams, land and wildlife that was going on. 

They could point to terrible destruction of our 
forest lands and the erosion of our richest farm 
lands that were taking place. They could point 
to the disappearance of the frontier and the selfish 
exploitation of unequaled water power for the 
sake of private money-making with no thought 
for the general good. And they could lament the 
disappearance of choice national park larids and 
the destruction of wild life. 


SINCE THEN THE AMERICAN people have 
made great strides in preserving our natural in- 
heritance. We have sought to use our land more 
wisely, to prevent its erosion, to turn it back into 
forest land and to grazing land. We have hung 
on to much of our nationally-owned lands in the 
West and we have developed the concept of multi- 
purpose river development, such as the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, where flood control, crea- 
tion of water power and recreational facilities go 
hand in hand. 

We have done all this despite efforts to grab 
off what is left of our natural resources. We still 
must battle to protect TVA despite the fact that 
TVA is famous throughout the world. But now 
that the first half-century of organized American 
conservation efforts is over, how well have we 
fared? What do we face in the future? ” 

One answer has been presented in a pamphlet 
Natural Resources, Their Protection and Develop- 
ment published by the Public Affairs Institute, 
and written by Dewey Anderson, who has labored 
to help preserve and develop intelligently the 
nation’s natural riches. 


“IN FACE OF MANY BITTER fights, conser- 
vation has gained enough success to bring the 
American people to the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury in strength and hope,” Anderson says, but 
then promptly warns: 

“We now face the second half of the century 
and the turning point of history where mankind 
will either begin to establish a lasting partnership 
with nature, or else will face a future of dwindling 
resources,” 


Anderson points to a number of factors: popu- 


New Conservation Challenge: 


Population, Industrial Growth 
Decisis U.S.Natural Resources 


lation and industry have grown at an enormous 
rate, draining natural resources in bigger and 
bigger gulps; two world wars took enormous bites 
out of the world’s material resources, including 
our own; metals already are scarce in our country 
so that we must import them from other lands; 
our forests have only partly recovered from their 
destruction but still must be cherished carefully; 
water for cities, industries and irrigation is scarce 
and even prorated in many parts of the United 
States. 

WATER POLLUTION and now even air pol- 
lution are becoming more and more national 
problems; our crop land—today producing sur- 
pluses—is steadily being gobbled up by the spread 
of cities and the building of roads so that a short- 
age surely lies ahead; our outdoor land and water 
resources for essential recreational purposes aré 
constantly being threatened. 

To meet the vital conservation challenges of 
the next half century, Anderson has drawn’ up @ 
program calling for: 


@ An over-all federal program of resources 
development, both at the planning and financial 
level. 

@ Wide public participation in the work of 
the newly formed National Outdoor Recreation 
Commission. 

@ Establishment of a youth conservation corps 
as a voluntary conservation activity of the federal 


* government. 


@ Planned public works as a unified and majot 
conservation program, 

@ Establishment of multipurpose river basin 
development organizations. 

@ Re-examination of soil conservation pro- 
grams and enactment of projects such as Hells 
Canyon “as the best means of conserving and 
using the natural resources of the region.” 

@ Establishment of a national policy which 
protects the development of atomic energy for 
peaceful uses for the public and the extension of 
research into solar energy. 

@ Development of substitutes for scarce raw 


- materials such as petroleum, the development of 


the most efficient use of coal and the prevention 
of waste of natural gas and other commodities. 

ae Strengthening of measures to prevent watet 
and air pollution and to correct the abuses of 
insecticides and herbicides which threaten plant 
and animal life. 

& Calling of a paadiubinaas survey of water 
needs, region by region, for the development of 
water resources on ‘a nationally efficient basis— 
Public Affairs Institute—Washington Window. 
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MAY 9, 1959 


—— 


Gorgias Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly- 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
jo Morgan over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) : 


OR A WHILE there I thought the DAR was 

going to let us down. But I should have known 
petter—these . grandmotherly Daughters of the 
American Revolution, amply manning the breast 
works of freedom as usual, have reaffirmed their 
glen to secede from the world and hos- 
pitably take the rest of us 
with them into the safety 
of their bomb shelters of 
the past: 

Last year, the DAR 


United States withdraw 
from the United Nations 
and to demonstrate that 
their fairness featured a 
eee two-way stretch they re- 
Morgan solved the vice versa too 
—that the UN withdraw from the U.S. It may 
have been that the country did not have its hear- 
ing aid turned on at the time; at any rate nothing 
much happened to indicate that the ladies were 
being heeded. And since hell’s fury cannot match. 
that of a woman scorned it is unsurprising that 
the DAR’s 68th Continental Congress has just 
trumpeted these demands again in more strident 
tones. 


Vandercook Says: 


Aid Can't Buy Self- Government 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


I": AS IT’S SAB, all arts are lang, the art of 
government is the longest of them all; the 
hardest, apparently, to learn. Yet, in the end, 
none is more worth the trouble of learning. 


A two-day seminar, culminating in a banquet 
in honor of Harry S. Truman, the author of the 
= Point Four program, has 
quietly, and without 
boastfulness, emphasized 
another fact about those 
new world neighbors of 
ours which should not 
be forgotten. That, in 
a great proportion of 
those new-born states, it 
has been practical Amer- 
ican generosity that has 
Vandercook enabled them to survive 

and to progress even as well as they have. 

As was remarked by a number of the distin- 
guished speakers at the Washington Conference 
on Intl. Economic and Social Development—and, 
as was pointed out by ex-Pres. Truman himself, 
by no means all of the “aid” which this country 
in the past 10 years has given to the underde- 
veloped nations has been just technical and/or 
military. 


As tactfully as possible, we have ‘idso offered 


Washington Reports: 


Democratic and GOP Senaters 
Back Minimum Wage Measure 


THE DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN 
_members of the Senate were interviewed as hear- 


ANY PERSONS NOT PROTECTED by the 
federal minimum wage law get less than the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics says is necessary for 
a single woman to survive in a U.S. urban area, 
Sen. John F, Kennedy (D-Mass.) declared. 
Kennedy made-the statement as he was inter- 
viewed, with Sen. George. D. Aiken (R-Vt.) on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO pub- 
lic service program, heard on 260 radio stations. 
The bureau says it takes $51.50 a week “for 
4 single woman to get by,” said Kennedy. “That 
isn’t providing anything but the bare necessities of 
life. Yet our minimum wage law provides only 
$40 a week for a 40-hour week, and there are 
millions of people in this country: today who are 
hot even covered by that very limited amount,” 


DAR Dons Scrooge’s Mantle 


. Christmas, 
‘as interpreted by the DAR. 


demanded that the . 


- criticized UNICEF with the allegation that “a 


. classes for ordinary men and women; such com- 


An 


There was, however, a troubling evertone to 
the action, hinting that somebody must have 
been boring from within the very bosom of the 
DAR. While the secession motion carried with 
gusto, fairly setting the host. of corsages in Con- 
stitution Hall aquiver, there was opposition— 
more of it than on any similar action before. Of 
the 3,000 voting delegates, more than 100 rose 
in the teeth of the gale and voted no. 

As if: to purge themselves of subversive ele- 
ments, however, the ladies of the majority came 
out, in a manner of speaking, against children and 
They objected that Christmas cards 
sold by UNICEF, the United Nations’ Children’s 
Fund, were “devoid of the spirit of Christmas,” 


‘EVEN MORE POINTEDLY, the assemblage 


very substantial part of its total funds goes to 
Communist and Communist-controlled countries.” 
The fact that this did not square with the truth 
did not seem to matter despite the telegraphed 
protest of UNICEF Dir. Maurice Pate. ; 
He also stressed that during the last eight years 
UNICEF has allocated less than 3 percent of its 


funds to countries wth Communist governments. |. 


He hardly could have expected to cut any ice with 
the reminder that Poland and Yugoslavia receive 
direct American aid as well because the DAR is 
stoutly opposed to all those arrangements, too. 


the newcomer nations what most, if not all, of 
them have need at least as much as-.they have 
needed bread and hydroelectric power. That is 
to say, instruction in the day-to-day administra- 
tion of the business of government. That kind 
of help has been difficult to give. Humanly, it 
has been even harder to receive. 


WE AMERICANS ARE conditioned, because 
of our own experience, to believe that money can 
solve almost every problem. We’re fairly sure 
it can, if we are assured that that money is being 
spent on dams, irrigation projects, on steel mills, 
on what may broadly be called the technical 
equipment of modern life. We have been further 
assured by many persuasive but not always truth- 
ful voices that all that’s ailed the former “colonial 
areas” is that they were governed by outsiders. 

So, it’ s been taken for granted that when those 
once colonial areas were governed by insiders, all 
would, overnight, be well. When it hasn’t worked 
out quite like that, some of us have had a tend- 
ency to lose patience; even to wash our hands 
of the whole problem. If we were better in- 
formed, we would be fairer, and more patient. 

In the vast, sun-stricken girdle of the globe 
lying within the tropics there was, for centuries, 
no visible concern on the part of the local ruling 


monplaces to us as elementary hygiene, educa- 
tion, protection of life and property, or fair re- 
ward for labor, were totally unknown. It is, 


therefore, in just those basic duties of good gov- 


ernment in which our help is often most needed. 


ad 


ings began in the Senate to increase the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour, and to extend protection 
of the law to 7.5 million workers not now 
covered, 

“Four and a half million of these are in the 
retail trades,” Kennedy said. “This industry is 
extremely low paid. The remainder of the 7.5 
million are in the service industries. A million 
who would be affected are in the construction 
industry.” 

Aiken said the overall effect of passage of the 
bill would “be to raise the purchasing power and 
thereby create a demand for both goods and 
services,” 


=ITS YOUR 


THE SENATE COMMERCE ( COMMITTEE has Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss in its hot seat, belatedly aware that Democratic opposition 
to his confirmation as the President’s Secretary of Commerce is 
intense if not implacable. Various newspapers, with their familiar 
bias in favor of Mr. Eisenhower, are complaining that Democrats 


are ignobly “playing politics” on the nomination and fens ngrsiacs, 
Strauss by innuendo and unprovéd accusation. 


It must be freely acknowledged that the Democratic majorities 


-in Congress are having a rough time in laying hold of hard issues 


on which to challenge the President effectively. It may be con- 
ceded, also, that Eisenhower like any other Chief Executive is en- 
titled to the indulgence of the Senate in choosing his personal official 
family, the Cabinet members. 


As a matter of fact, Strauss seems certain of confirmation despite 
his difficulties in hearings. 


The Senate hot seat, from which a candidate for confirmation 
must defend himself against skillful adversaries who control the 
ground rules, is so obviously uncomfortable that hearts may melt 
with humane sympathy for the victim. { 


The unfortunate truth is that Strauss was vulnerable as some- 
thing of a symbol of the Administration’s cunning and persist- 
ence in making encroachments upon New Deal principles and 
institutions. 

A number of-senators on the Joint Atomic Energy Committee ~ 
feel that he was stubbornly uncooperative when, as chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, he fought off their efforts to give public 
power groups as well as private utilities government aid in develop- 
ing nuclear energy for peaceful uses. Be 
x we 


THEY HAVE NOT PROVED that Strauss was legally impli- 
cated in the Dixon-Yates deal, designed to undercut the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. But they know that the AEC under Strauss was 
used as a “broker” in a compligated scheme to impede TVA opera- 
tions—a scheme Eisenhower was eventually compelled to repudiate 
in a mealy-mouthed ceremonial and which the government itself 
now charges was tinged with illegality. 


Sen. Clinton D. Anderson (D-N. M.) obviously believes that 
Strauss repeatedly exhibited what is termed a lack of candor in 
AEC operations. ; 


What it boils down to, plainly, is that a large part of the Senate 
simply does not trust Strauss. These senators have come to think 
of him as a relic of the Hoover Administration, which he is, who 
plays a leading role in White House determination to treat New 
Deal principles as creeping un-Americanism, 

It is easy to label this kind of approach as “politics,” just as 
newspapers charged that it was “politics” for Congress to try to 
override Eisenhower’s veto of a bill to cancel Agriculture Sec. 
Ezra Taft Benson’s control over rural electrification loans. But 
Strauss was vulnerable. 


oe. 


A SENSIBLE PERSON must recognize that political flank attacks 
on the President may bring Democrats less hay in next year’s elec- 
tion than they hope. 


Chester Bowles, a distinguished freshman Democrat in the House, 
correctly warned that foreign policy may have more to do with 
the presidential election results in 1960 than the daily news budget 
now suggests. In the absence of overwhelming domestic issues, 
our people seem to demand intelligent foreign relations qualifica- 
tions of presidential candidates. At least they have for 20 years, 
including the time they elected Roosevelt to a third term, 


* A situation might arise in which the Democratic record on 
mutual security appropriations, for example, would become more 
important than the record on Strauss. 


A MINIMUM WAGE INCREASE TO $1.25 an hour and exten- 
sion of its protection to 7.5 million more workers was discussed 
by Sen. George D. Aiken (R-Vt.), left, and Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(D-Mass. ), on Washington Reports: to the People, AFL-CIO public 


service radio program. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1959 ; 


Kill Minimum 
Pay Measure 
In California 


Sacramento, Calif.— A Senate 
committee, by a 4 to 3 vote, pi- 
geonholed a minimum wage bill 
supported by Gov. Edmund G., 


(Pat) Brown (D) but opposed by 


California’s big corporate farmers. 

California presently has a mini- 
‘mum wage law only for women 
and children, with rates varying ac- 
cording to the industry. 

The bill, which had already 
passed the lower house, set a $1.25 
state minimum wage in business 
and industry and a 90 cent. floor 
for farm workers. 


Two Democrats on the Labor |] 


Committee, including Chairman 
Robert I. Montgomery, joined with 
the two Republican members. to 
refer the bill to an imterim study 
committee, thus effective killing it 
for the session. Announcement of 
the action on the Senate floor was 
greeted with a chorus of boos from 
hundreds of farm workers in the 
gallery. They had traveled to Sac- 
ramento to support the minimum 
wage legislation. 

“Our children are starving. 
Senators and assemblymen, if 
you have families, think of our 
children,” read one hand-lettered, 
make-shift poster held by a farm 
worker. 


Ike Gets Bill 
Boosting Rail 
Pensions, UC 


A bill raising pensions and unem- 
ployment benefits for rail workers 
was on Pres. Eisenhower's desk as 
the AFL-CIO News went to press 
and rail union leaders said they ex- 
pected it to be signed despite earlier 
Administration opposition. 

House-GOP leaders fought on the 
floor to decrease proposed benefits. 
The final version was adopted by 
the Senate by voice vote without 
opposition. 

The bill raises retirement benefits 
10 percent, hikes unemployment 
benefits an average of 20 percent 
and extends duration of jobless 
benefits from 26 weeks to a perma- 
nent 39 weeks for railroaders with 
10 years of service and to 52 weeks 
for those with 15 or more years 
of service. 

To meet the added cost, retire- 
ment taxes paid by employes and 
railroads go from 6.25 percent each 
on the first $350 earned in a month 
to 6.75 percent each on the first 
$400, effective the month after en- 
actment. On Jan. 1, 1962, the rate 
goes up to 7.25 percent for each. 


Jobless Aid 
‘Unreasonable’ 


Delegate Told 


Lansing, Mich.—Unemployment 
compensation is destructive of 
rugged individualism, in the opin- 
ion of State Sen. Charles R. Feen- 
stra, Grand Rapids Republican. 

Feenstra angrily rejected argu- 
ments for TUC legislation present- 


_ ed by unemployed workers from 


his district. 

“You've got the same world by 
the tail that I have,” he told a job- 
less constituent, “and if you don’t 
know enough to pull hard enough, 
that’s too bad.” 

Told by the jobless delegation 
that he had an obligation to them, 
Feenstra shot back: “Don’t give 
me that stuff. You didn’t put me 
in office,” 

He also told the delegation that 
their proposals on unemployment 
compensation were unreasonable. 

“Twenty-six weeks is not enough 
for you,” he shouted. “Thirty-nine 
weeks is not enough. Next year 
you will ask for 52 weeks, with no 
work at all.” 


SAMUEL GOMPERS CIRCLE, 
back (right), associate inter-American representative of the AFL- 
CIO, in lecture on “First Links of the American Labor Movement 
with the Workers of the Americas.” Presiding is Judge Florencio 
R. Maya, head of the Circle, whichis made up of Mexican citizens 
whose interest in solidarity of workers ‘of the sister republics has 
been stimulated by scholarships in the U.S. 


Mexico City, hears David Stern- 


GOP Legislators Rebuff 
Michigan Unemployed 


Lansing, Mich.—Hundreds of unemployed Michigan workers 


have buttonholed Republican legislators in a dramatic plea for 
action to bring the state under the federal program for extended 


unemployment benefits. 
In sharp contrast to a similar 


when Republican legislators locked‘? 


out an AFL-CIO delegation, both 
houses opened their doors to more 
than 600 local union delegates. 

But the outwardly friendly re- 
ception (Republicans still remem- 
ber the wave of public indignation 
following last year’s run-out) pro- 
vided the only contrast. The 22 
GOP senators who have bottled 
up TUC legislation agreed to listen 
but would not agree to act. All 
Democrats are supporting the pro- 
gram. 

Although Republicans in the 
House joined the Democrats in ap- 
proving a simple one-paragraph 
bill to put TUC into effect, Senate 
Republicans are not budging from 
their position that revisions in the 
state unemployment’ law must be 
coupled with TUC enabling legis- 
lation. 

Chief target of the Republi- 
cans is the recent Michigan Su- 
preme Court decision granting 
unemployment compensation to 
Michigan Ford workers laid off 
because of a strike in Ford’s Can- 
ton, O., plant. The GOP wants 
to nullify further application of 
that ruling and write still further 
disqualifications into the law. 

Meeting with Republicans at 
their desks and in Capitol corri- 
dors, unemployed workers pleaded 
in vain for separation of TUC and 
revision of the law. Almost 29,- 
000 Michigan unemployed have 
been dropped from TUC rolls be- 
cause of the legislative stalemate. 


Admits Jobless Have ‘Woes’ 

The GOP-ruled Senate Labor 
Committee devoted: most of an 
afternoon to hearing unemployed 
workers and union officials. At the 
close of the session, Chairman John 
B. Smeekens told the overflow au- 
dience that listening to the many 
personal tales of hardship gave him 
a greater understanding of the woes 
of the unemployed. 

Would he then urge immediate 
action on TUC and introduce his 
disqualifying améndments as a 
separate bill? 

“No,” said Smeekens. “The other 
parts of the bill are just as im- 
portant as TUC. No bill will be 
reported out until we first get a 


mass lobbying attempt last year 


meeting of minds that will assure 
immediate passage.” 

The Republican attitude typi- 
fied by Smeekins was bitingly 
criticized at a morning rally in 
the Civic Center which preceded 
the lobbying effort. Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams accused the 
GOP of “always exacting a price 
for doing its duty. . . . and their 
price for TUC legislation is de- 
priving workers of even more of 
their rights.” 

Emil Mazey, Auto Workers’ sec- 

retary - treasurer, condemned the 
GOP senators as “lackeys of Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford and Chrysler.” 
August Scholle, president of the 
Michigan State AFL-CIO, declared 
“we don’t need studies, we need 
action on unemployment compen- 
sation.” 
. Both Mazey and Scholle blamed 
gerrymandered state senatorial dis- 
tricts for producing legislators in- 
sensitive to needs of the people. 
The 22 Republicans senators repre- 
sent 48 percent of the state’s popu- 
lation, Scholle pointed out, . while 
12 Democrats speak for 52 percent. 
Mazey urged that “rule by minor- 
ity” can be ended by abolishing the 
Senate “which serves no useful pur- 
pose.” 

Rebuffed in their pleas for quick 
aid to unemployed Michiganders, 
the delegates were also turned 
down on request for adequate. wel- 
fare standards, greater distribution 
of surplus food, creation of’ an 
automation study commission and 
immediate action on transfer of 
state funds to avoid payless pay- 
days for state employes. 


Auto Workers Win 
53 of 61 Elections . 


Detroit—The Auto Workers 
won 53 out of 61 representation 
elections conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board in the first 
quarter of 1959. 

The elections, conducted in vir- 
tually every UAW region across 
the nation, resulted in a member- 
ship gain of 7,400 workers, accord- 
ing to UAW Vice Pres. Richard E. 
Gosser. In the eight elections lost 
by the union, he added, a total of 


— 


Reuther Pledges Solidarity: 


pnitz 


600,000 Berliners ia 


\Rally for 


Freedom. 


Special to the AFL-CIO News 


West Berlin—The free people of West Berlin told the wide world 
-on May Day: “We shall not be moved.” 


Their proud slogan in German, is “Berlin Bleibt Frei” 
_ Remains Free.” They told it to their friends in the East and West 


—and they meant it especially for Nikita Khrushchev in Moscow, 
|. Over 600,000 Berliners gathered ® 


sae erlin 


in the Platz der Republik — the 
Square of the Republic. They 
came to hear their great trade union 
leader, Ernst Scharnowski, their 
valiant Mayor Willy Brandt and 
America’s representative for this 


}occasion, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Wal- 


ter P. Reuther. 

This was a special holiday of 
dedication to their own and the 
world’s freedom. From 16 points 
throughout West Berlin, most of 
the adult population marched, rode 
or walked with their families to 
the huge meeting place. On the 
left, looking out from the speakers’ 


platform, stands the ruin of the} 


burnt Reichstag, now slowly heal- 
ing, a grim reminder of Hitler’s 
arson against democratic govern- 
ment. 

In the huge area stood acres 
of people, their eyes glinting in 
the sun, their backs to the Com- 
munist dominated eastern sector. 
of Berlin and the huge Branden- 
burg Gate, the cut-off point be- 
tween freedom and communism. 

The Berlin trade unions were 
the chief organizing factor of this 
vast congregation. But it was not 
just labor, but every part of Ber- 
lin’s free community which joined 
to make May Day in this year of 
new crises every freeman’s holiday. 

When Reuther was introduced as 
“our friend from America’s labor 
movement,” the huge crowd greet- 
ed him with a friendly roar which 
must have been heard the other 


—____., 


side of the Brandenburg Gate. He 
spoke ‘in German,- a fact which 
pleased the crowd. 

Reuther declared that “Berlin 
is once again the testing ground 
for freedom. It is not your free. — 
dom alone that is being chal- 
lenged by Soviet tyranny. It is - 
our freedom as well as your free- 
dom.” 

The people of America and of: 
the free world “stand firmly. with 


you in defense of our common. 


freedom,” he said, adding: 

“We shall stand with you in Ber. 
lin no matter how strong and cold. 
the Soviet winds blow.” 

For those gathered there, the 


Berlin newspapers pointed out, he . 


became a symbol of America as a 
whole, the visible assurance that 
all the American people—even po- 
litical opponents of the Eisenhower 
Administration—were at one with 
Berlin in this struggle to remain 
free. - 

Perhaps the most memorable 
words spoken came from Schar- 
nowski. 


“We must protect our organi- 
zations day and night,” he said. 
“Our meeting here is proof that 
our trade unions remain strong, 
our confidence is iron and Com- 
munist infiltration can. nibble 
only at the edges. As to Khrush- 
chevy, he may try to make it even 
hotter for us. But we Berliners 


are like eggs—the more they boil 


us, the harder we get.” 


Present Ties to Reds 
Denied by 9 in UPWA 


Chicago—Nine present and former officers and employes of the 
Packinghouse Workers testified under oath here that they are not 


now members of the Communist Party, but invoked the Fifth 
Amendment when questioned about former Communist ties. 
The testimony came as a House Un-American Activities sub- 


committee headed by Rep. Morgan‘ 


M. Moulder (D-Mo.) conducted 
three days of hearings into charges 
that the Communists sought to seize 
control of the union. 


Moulder opened the hearings by 
reading into the record a letter 
from Ralph Helstein, president of 
the 100,000-member UPWA, de- 
tailing the union’s historic opposi- 
tion to communism and its adher- 
ence to AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Codes barring Communists from 
elective or appointive posts. 

To implement this policy, Hel- 
stein’S letter said, the UPWA ex- 
ecutive board has set up a com- 
mittee to investigate possible vio- 
lations of the codes, supplemented 
by “a Public Review Commission 
of disinterested, prominent citizens, 
to assure that our procedures are 
effective to maintain integrity and 
democracy.” 

Fears Misleading Impression 

Helstein said that the subcom- 
mittee hearings, coming on the éve 
of new contract negotiations with 
the nation’s major packing com- 
panies—in which the union will ve 
seeking solution to such pressing 
problems as plant shutdowns, mass 
layoffs, technological unemploy- 
ment, and inadequate pensions and 
severance pay— could “create a 
misleading public impression of our 
union.” 

The nine who appeared before 
the subcommittee denied present 
Communist ties, but declined to say 
if they had ever been party mem- 
bers and whether: they had “tech- 


649 workers was involved. 


nically resigned” in order to be able 


to answer questions about present 
membership. They were: 

Les Orear, director of publica- 
tions, who first joined the union 
staff as an organizer in 1938, and 
who testified “I have great anti- 
pathy” to the Communist party and 
its program. 

Leon Beverly, UPWA staff rep- 
resentative since last January, who 
for eight years prior to that was 
president of Local 347. 


Sam Parks, Jr., former secretary- 


dent of Dist. 1 Anti-Discrimination 
Committee, who left the union in 
1957 and now operates a gas sta- 
tion. 

Jack Souther, a union staff mem- 
ber since 1952 and now building 
manager of Dist. 1 headquarters 
and community hall. 

Mrs. Gloria Wailes, for three 
years a secretary at UPWA head- 
quarters and formerly a secretary 
in Local 345. 


Joseph Zabritsky, once president 
of Local 25, who has been out of 


who ‘testified he had truthfully 
signed a Taft - -Hartley Act non- 
Communist affidavit in 1948. : 
Charles Hayes, director of Dist. 
1 and vice president of the Mli- 
nois State AFL-CIO, who testified 
he is “certainly” now against the 
Communist party. 


Dist. 1 office. 
Leo Turner, field copeneentatity 


for Dist. 1. 


treasurer of Dist. 1, former presi- ~ 


the industry for many years and~ 


Mrs. Rachel Ellis, secretary of 
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bchnitsler Hits Administration: 


Organizing Held Key 
To Shoe Union Goals 


St. Louis—The unorganized half of the work force in the shoe : 
industry cast a long shadow here at the 11th biennial convention of 
the United Shoe Workers in the city where it held its first national |’ 


gathering in 1937. 


In his report to the convention, Pres. George Fecteau billed or- 
ization ahead of such key ques-® 


fions as foreign imports and auto- 
mation as “the most pressing prob- 
jm” facing the USW today. 

The. 60,000-member union, he 
gid, is only-holding its own in 
membership, with losses from plant 
migration and shutdowns offsetting 
organization gains. 

Unorganized a Threat 

And still on the outside are the 
50 percent—perhaps 110,000 work- 
es — who remain unorganized. 
Their presence—or absence—was 
yiewed here as a threat to hard- 
won contract gains in unionized 
lants. 

With this in mind, Fecteau said 
he planned to meet with USW 
organizers immediately following 
the convention to map out a “step- 
ped-up” organizing program. 

One slowing factor, he says, is 
the unfavorable publicity generated 
against the entire labor movement 
by the McClellan committee ex- 

of a few crooks. 

“The committee deserves a great 
deal of credit for exposing racket- 
eering,” he says. “But the general 
effect has been to hurt the labor 
movement by retarding its organi- 
zational progress and bringing about 
anti-labor legislation.” 

The unorganized aren’t the only 
spectre at this convention. 

For one thing, Shoe Workers 
are keeping a wary eye on mount- 
ing imports. The Fecteau report 
showed a jump from 20 million 
pairs in 1957 to 46 million last 
year — and exports are going 
down, 

USW officials see this as a dou- 
ble trouble for their union. It'means 
less work in this country and a 
tightening of labor costs by some 
manufacturers to stay in competi- 
tion. 


Another troublesome set of sta-. 


tistics is a 37.3 percent jump in shoe 
production from 1939 to 1958 (ex- 
pected to crest at a record 600 mil- 
lion pairs this year) while *employ- 
ment dwindled 8 percent. 

A third figure of the 20-year- 
period suggests the reason—a 46 
percent rise in shoe output per 
man hour. This, Fecteau points 
out, can be attributed to automa- 
tion and labor-saving devices. 

As the convention turned the 
half-way mark, a stack of resolu- 
tions posing some answers to these 


and other questions still lay ahead. 

Merger talks with the Boot and 
Shoe’ Workers, Fecteau reported, 
have made little headway since the 
1957 convention urged combina- 
tion of the industry’s two. big un- 
ions, but “we-still believe a merger 
is highly desirable and possible.” 

A principal problem still to. be 
resolved, Fecteau said, is < differ- 
ence in views regarding the manner 
of selecting top officials and staff 

members. 

In a key convention speech, 
AFL-CIO  Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler said Administration 
tight-money policies have stifled 
economic growth and could lead to 
another major depression. 

“These symptoms of distress — 
cannot be waved away by the 
magic wand of soaring stock 
prices,” he said. “To experienced 
observers, the rosy picture in 
Wall Street is merely a feverish 
flush that gives added indication 
of an unhealthy economy.” | 

The real gauge, he said, is un- 
employment—something that “po- 
litical ballyhoo” cannot hide. He 
noted that industry had regained its 
1957-58 recession losses, but only 
two out of every five “disemployed 
workers” have been called back to 
their jobs. 

Unless production is expanded, 
he said, 60 percent of the jobs lost 
will be lost permanently. 

Outlining AFL-CIO proposals 
for economic and welfare legisla- 
tion, Schnitzler remarked: 

“We want the government to 
spend, but not to the point where 
there would be any danger of 
bankruptcy. Actually, we want 
the government, private industry 
and the people of this country to 
inveSt in Anierica’s future.” 

Richard T. Leonard, assistant to 
Industrial Union Dept. Pres. Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, underscored this 
theme with a charge that vital eco- 
nomic legislation has been “sacri- 
ficed on the altar of budget-bal- 
ancing.” 

“For almost 4.5 million jobless 
Americans,” he said, “a balanced 
budget has no meaning.” 

Nelson H. Cruikshank, AFL- 
CIO director of Social Security, 
said rural-dominated state legisla- 
tures have kept unemployment 
compensatior. programs lagging be- 


hind progress in other welfare fields. 


Mrs. Mary Caitlahan 
Elected to TUE Board 


IUE Board 
Gets Woman 


As Member 


Mrs. Mary Callahan, who thinks 
women should be seen and heard at 
union meetings, has taken her place 
as a new member of the executive 
board of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers. 

The board seat went with her 
election as chairman of the IUE’s 
Radio, Television & Parts Confer- 
ence Board. 

Mrs. Callahan, who went to work 
at the Intl. Resistance Corp. plant 
in Philadelphia for 32 cents an hour 
in 1935 and helped organize the 
plant the following year, has a fam- 
ily which shares her dedication to 
the labor movement. 

Her husband, whom she met at 
a strike benefits dance in 1938, is 
on the executive board of American 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
Local 492 and a son is a member 
of the Steelworkers. 

Mrs. Callahan has been secretary- 
treasurer of IUE Local 105 at the 
IRC plant since 1946, and served 
as secretary of the conference board 
for eight years prior to her election 
as chairman. She is also chairman 
of women’s activities for the Com- 
mittee on Political Education. 


Mitchell Receives 
Honor from College 


Convent Station, N. J.—Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell has been 
presented the Vincentian Award of 
the College of St. Elizabeth “for 
noteworthy accomplishments in the 
field of social justice.” 

Sister Hildegarde Marie, presi- 
dent of the college, noted that 
Mitchell formerly studied under the 


Sisters of Charity of St. Elizabeth. 


Business Press Forecasts Profits 


Will Hit New Record Highs in 1959 


(Continued from Page 1) 
creased productivity resulting from 
automation and technological ad- 
vances, profits are expected to soar 
even higher in the second three 
months of the year. 

Here’s the profit picture as re- 
ported by the business press: 


WALL STREET JOURNAL— 
“Corporate profits in the first quar- 
ter this year leaped to a level 53.9 
Percent higher than in -the reces- 
Sion-hit period a year earlier. And 
an equally sizable—and perhaps 
even larger+gain ‘appears likely 


for the current quarter. 


\ 


“Furthermore, this trend now 
Points to a new record high in 
corporate a for the whole 


‘year 1959 , 


The ‘anally says estimates place 
first quarter profits at an anaual 
Tate of $50 billion. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD RE- 


PORT—“Profits of American cor- 
porations in 1959 are headed for 
a record. This trend is clearly 
signaled by the level of profits for 
the year’s first three .months, 

“Reported profits of 637 large 
companies for the first quarter of 
1959 are about equal to the profits 
for the same period of 1957 and 
are 47 percent greater than'in the 
first quarter of 1958—the recession 
low point. ... Profit totals for 
the year, as a result, will set new 
highs.” 


BUSINESS WEEK—‘“As pre- 
dicted, U.S. corporations rolled up 
profits at a prodigious rate in the 
first quarter of 1959. . . . Profits 
in the second quarter are expected 
to exceed the record first quarter 
showing by a. considerable mar- 
gin... . From every indication 
1959 will break all: previous rec- 
ords for corporate profits, both be- 
fore and after taxes.” 


FIRST NATIONAL ‘CITY 
BANK LETTER—Corporate earn- 
ings in the. first three months of 
the year are running 46 »percent 
ahead of the first quarter of reces- 
sion 1958, and at about the same 
level as in the first quarter of 1957. 

The Wall Street Journal score- 
card on first quarter profits shows 
441 firms totaling $2 billion as 
against $1.3 billion for the same 
period in 1958. 


Of 25 major categories only 
two showed a drop in profits from 
the first three months of 1958— 
aircraft and food products. Rail- 
roads led the comeback with a 428 
percent increase over a year ago; 
automobiles chalked up a 240 per- 
cent increase. 


There were — three. ols eeies 


gories with increases of more than 
100 percent—rubber, 122 percent; 
steel, 137 percent; nm 128 per- 
cent, | 


\Idle to Stay High — 
|As Output Soars — 


The Administration’s assumption of a 6 percent increase in real 
national output for 1959 on the upswing. from the 1958 recession . 


will still leave unemployment at a 
CIO publication warns. 


dangerously high level, an AFL- 


Economic Trends and Outlook, issued by the AFL-CIO Eco- | 


a detailed analysis of the dangers 
facing the nation from Administra- 
tion policies and calls for decisive 
government measures to create jobs. 
The Administration’s assumption 
and predictions of’a tota, output of 
goods and services at a yearly rate 
of $480 to $485 billion in the last 
three months of 1959 would repre- 
sent an increase in the real volume 
of- national production of 6 per- 
cent, Economic Trends declares. 
But with a 4 percent increase 
in productivity ove: the _ final 
months of 1958 and a pickup in 
working hours, this would mean 
less than a 2 percent increase in 
jobs, or fror: 3 to 3.6 million un- 
employed—S5 to 5.5 percent of 
the labor force. 

“It would further mean _ that 
the number of jobless would rise to 
4 million or more in January and 
February 1960,” Trends warns, and 
adds: : 

“Since -most observers expect 
some slowing down in the rate of 
economic advance in the second 
half of 1959 and in 1960, there is 
a real danger that unemployment 
may remain high in the period 
‘ahead.” 


Causes of Unemployment 

The major causes of large-scale 
unemployment, says the publica- 
tion, are the lack of balance be- 
tweer the economy’s: increasing 
ability to produce and its ability to 
sell goods that can be produced and 
the changing location of some in- 
dustries and declines in others that 
leave pockets of unemployment. 
Automation . and __ technological 
change have aggravated these 
problems. 

The solution, says Trends, is to 
improve the jobless benefits sys- 
tem, halt the tight-money policy, 
aid school and housing construc- 
tion, increase the minimum wage 
and extend its coverage, help de- 
pressed areas and reduce the 
workweek through collective bar- 
gaining and legislation. 

Present Administration policies 


nomic Policy Committee, presents °— 


joblessness” almost 2 million great- 

er than in 1951-53 anc a million 

greater than in 1955-57. 

“At this rate another recession’ ’ 
in the 1960s could shoot unem- 
ployment up to 6 million or more,” 

the publication warns. 


“Consistent Failure” 

It accuses the Administration of 
“consisten failure” to meet its obli- 
gations under the zmployment Act 
of 1946. Under that act full em-. 
ployment: is generally accepted to — 
mean an “average unemployment 
level of 3 percent or less of the 
labor force during the course of 
a year.” These unemployed would 
normally represent temporary, 
short-duration joblessness, seasonal 
layoffs, people who are changing 
jobs and families moving from one 
part of the country to another. 

In contrast, says Trends, the Ad- 
ministration promises that the num- 
ber of jobless at the end of 1959 
will represent 5 to 5.5 percent of 
the labor force, a “de‘eatist accept- 
ance of high unemployment levels 
as inevitable.” 


Books on Labor 
Given 11 Libraries 


Kalispell, Mont.—Painters Local 
975, which covers .a five-county 
area in northwestern Montana, has 
presented books and pamphlets on 
labor to public and school libraries 
in 11 communities. The gifts were 
part of the observance of National 
Library Week. 

Sec. Perry S. Melton said the 
union’s public service project was 
carried out “in the interest of bet- 
ter understanding of labor unions 
and collective bargaining.” 

Each library received copies of © 
the Brief History of the American 
Labor Movement, published by the 
Labor Dept.; the book “Are Un- 
ions Necessary?” by Irving Auer- 
bach; and AFL-CIO publications 
on ethical practices and so-called 


would set a level of “non-recession 


“right-to-work” laws. 
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State ‘Reform 


iT? 


CARGO OF NEWSPRINT made by strike-bound Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. was 
stranded at New Orleans when members of the Woodworkers, whose Newfoundland brothers walked 
out at the start of the year for wages better than $1.05 an hour, picketed the dock. Here the IWA 
pickets are shown with some members of the Seafarers who joined them in the protest. 


NAM in Prop 


aganda 


Drive for ‘Labor’ Bills 


(Continued from Page 1) 
National Research Bureau, Inc., of 
415 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Founded in 1933, the bureau 
identifies itself as a research organ- 
ization whith offers, among other 
services, to discover and correct 
- weaknesses in employe relations. It 
supplies pamphlets to its clients for 
distribution to employes, with most 
of the material subtly emphasizing 
the management point of view. 

National Research Bureau has 
turned out no obvious anti-labor 
pamphlets prior to its distribution 
of the “labor legislation kit.” Man- 
agement might describe some pam- 
phlets as a soft sell on such things 
as credit, government, income tax 
advice, and the like. 

One of the current publica- 
tions, a pamphlet called “Facts,” 
contends that only 3 percent of 
industry’s sales dollar winds up 
as profits, and suggests that if 
management earned more profits 
this would create more jobs. 

The NAM is plugging the labor 
legislation kit as the type of ma- 
terial needed to create “a powerful 
grass-roots demand” for pasage of 
the anti-labor bill introduced by 


N. Y. Charts 
Year-Round 
COPE Plan 


New York—A year-round politi- 
cal action and education campaign 
was set in motion by the New 
York State AFL-CIO at the first 
general COPE conference held 
since merger. 

Keyed to need of stressing the 
close relationship between eco- 
nomic and political questions and 
the necessity for political action to 
protect the workers’ interests, the 
session explored new methods: of 
providing essential information on 
registration. 

The executive council of the 
State AFL-CIO is considering a 
proposal, approved by the COPE 
meeting, to set up an all-unions 
voter registration electronic card 
index system to provide essential 
information and expand the COPE 
registration drive. 

Louis Hollander, state COPE 
chairman, said the program was 
necessary because of the “failure” 
of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller to 
follow through on liberal campaign 
pledges. He charged the governor’s 
tax program will bear heaviest on 
‘those least able to pay while con- 
tinuing loopholes benefitting special 
business interests. 


Rep. Graham A. Barden (D-N.C.). 
It also backs the stringent so-called 
“bill of rights” offered by Sen. John 
L. McClellan (D-Ark.) and later 
modified by the Senate. 


Letters Due 


Part of the propaganda to be 
poured out on employes is con- 
tained in a series of innocent-sound- 
ing questions designed to lure work- 
ers into believing that their unions 
would somehow be strengthened by 
union-busting legislation. 

This legislation, the NAM-Na- 
tional Research Bureau—material 
suggests, would afford workers a 
brand new set of “rights,” when 
in reality it would severely restrict 
and harass the operation of unions. 

The NAM’s so-called “right 
to speak freely,” according to 
union sources, would make it im- 
possible to conduct the orderly 
business of a union meeting; its 
“right to invoke the protection of 
the law” would open the doors to 
harassing legal assaults by dis- 
gruntled union members or man- 
agement spies; its “right of any 
union member to run for office” 
would invite Communists or 
crooks to seek control of unions. 

In the same fashion, the NAM 
seeks to sell the workers on the 
“protection” that would be offered 
by outlawing organizational picket- 
ing and boycotts, unions claim. 

The canned letter, which em- 
ployers undoubtedly will be send- 
ing out by the thousands, says that 
the company contacting the em- 
ploye does not normally get in- 
volved in pending legislation, and 
that the ofily reason for the letter 
is because “we sincerely believe” 
that the worker should be “fully in- 
formed” on the Barden-McClellan 
bills. 

Included in the kits are printed 
post&l cards which the workers are 
invited to send to their congressmen 
calling for passage of the anti-labor 
bill backed by the NAM. 


Massachusetts 
Bans Housing Bias 


Boston — A labor - backed . bill 
aimed at eliminating discrimination 
in private housing has been passed 
by the Massachusetts legislature and 
signed by Gov. Foster Furcolo. 

The bill bars discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, creed or na- 
tional origin in apartments of three 
or more dwelling units and in hous- 
ing developments of 10 or more 
units. The state previously had 
banned discrimination ia publicly 
assisted housing, 


Goldberg Hits 
Ohio Labor 
‘Reform’ Bill 


Columbus, O.—Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, special counsel of the AFL- 
CIO, told a legislative committee 
here that a so-called labor “reform” 
bill pushed by Gov. Michael V. Di 
Salle (D) is both wrong in prin- 
ciple and filled with specific in- 
stances of. inequity. 

Appearing at the invitation of 
the Ohio State AFL-CIO as first 
witness for labor, Goldberg warned 
the House committee that enact- 
ment of “reform” bills by all of 
the 50. states would impose con- 
flicting and burdensome require- 
ments on unions. 

Observing that the Ohio bill 
has been revised somewhat, he 
charged that it still contained ob- 
vious instances of gross discrimi- 
nation and extreme penalties 
against unions and union mem- 
bers. 

These include, he said: 

@ A provision making a fight on 
a picket line punishable by penal- 
ties far harsher than those for dis- 
order or fighting under other cir- 
cumstances. 

@ A provision that makes union 
members or Officials subject to pen- 
alties for violence “in connection 
with a strike” that does not apply 
to management representatives. 

@ A provision making embez- 


|zlement of union funds subject to 


penalties more severe than those 
for embezzling from a church or 
any other institution. 

@ An “unpardonable” provision 
making union officials subject to 
penalties for accepting employer 
“payoffs” but leaving untouched 
the employers or employer agents 
who offer such “bait.” 


Meany Hails Lucey 
On Anniversary 


Congratulations on the silver 
anniversary of his elevation 
to the episcopate have been 
sent Archbishop Robert E. 
Lucey of San Antonio, Tex., 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 


“Organized labor salutes 
you and gives you heartfelt 
thanks for the quarter-cen- 
tury of courageous leader- 
ship and unremitting service 
in the cause of social and 
economic justice,’ Meany 
wired the Archbishop. “We 
look to you for vision and 

’ guidance in our aspiration for 
better and juster way of life 
and work for all.” 


Y’ Measives Hit at 


abor 


Anti-Union Proposals 
Flood Legislatures 


(Continued from Page 1) 

and management, regulates trustee- 
ships by national or international 
unions and requires that union offi- 
cers be elected at least every four 
years. The Senate rebuffed efforts 
by employer groups to “toughen” 
the bill. : 

The labor representation bill in- 
cludes establishment, for the first 
time, of machinery to determine 
union representation in intrastate 
commerce and repeals injunctive 


| provisions, of the state’s present 


jurisdictional disputes act. It sets 
up compulsory arbitration proce- 
dures where the unions involved do 
not agree to adjudication machinery 
within the labor movement. 

The representation bill passed 
the assembly 44 to 34, after defeat 
of amendments aimed at transform- 
ing it into a little Taft-Hartley Act. 
Closest vote came on an amend- 
ment backed by powerful farm em- 
ployers to deny agricultural work- 
ers the right to union representa- 
tion. The amendment, which car- 
ried in a preliminary vote, was fi- 
nally defeated 41 to 38. Defeated 


by larger margins were amendments 


allowing strikebreakers — but not 
strikers to vote in representation 
elections and authorizing damage 
suits for so-called “mass-picketing.” 

GEORGIA—A law signed by 
Gov. S. Ernest Vandiver (D) and 
permitting “unincorporated organi- 
zations or associations” to sue and 
be sued in state courts provides a 
new weapon for union-busting em- 
ployers. 

A particularly dangerous section, 
in the view of State AFL-CIO offi- 
cials, is a provision which could 
lead to claims against the individ- 
ual, property of union members, or 
at least active union members. The 
law says individual members are 
not liable for damages “unless such 
member has personally -participated 
in the transaction” which led to the 
lawsuit. This, labor attorneys say, 
could be construed to make per- 
sonally liable members who at- 
tended a meeting at which a course 
of action was voted or persons on 
a picket line in which alleged “‘vio- 
Ience” took place. 

MONTANA—A new law, signed 
by Gov. J. Hugo Aronson (R), pro- 
hibits unions or union members 
from “interfering” with the right of 


an owner, partner, his wife and 


minor children to do “any work” in 


a retai: or amusement establish- 


ment. 
NEW MEXICO —Labor has 


been saddled with a pair of restric- 
tive laws signed by Gov. John Bur- 
roughs (D). Unions can be sued for 


both “actual damages” and “puni- 
tive or exemplary damages” by any- 
one claiming to have suffered in his 
“employment, business or property” 
as a result of “mass picketing.” 
One section in effect repeals New 
Mexico’s anti-injunction act. 


A provision prohibiting a union 
from picketing to “induce” an em- 
ployer to recognize a union unless 
the majority of employes favor such 
representation was modified to per- 
mit picketing when the union’s ma- 
jority was lost through the dis-| 
_|charge of union members. 

The legislature also passed a “sue 
and be sued” bill, but struck out a 
section which would have made in- 
dividual members liable for fines or 


damages imposed on a union. 


A third bill requiring registration 
of unions and a filing fee every time 
a local union changed its by-laws 
or constitution passed the Senate 
but died with adjournment of the 


legislature. 


NEW YORK — The legislature 
enacted Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s 
(R) proposal for a regulatory law 
requiring financial reporting from 


unions, employers, employer asso. 
ciations and middlemen. - The law 
prohibits financial -transactions jp. 
volving “conflict of interest” fo, 
union officers and penalizes both 


Investment in an employer’s bus. 
iness is permitted unions if it is for 
the benefit of the employes, such 
as helping a company stay in bus). 
ness. Union representatives car. 
not accept in any year gifts which, 
have a cumulative value of more 
than $100. If financial reporting 
legislation enacted by the federal 
government contains much the same 
information as required in state law, 
duplicates of the federal report wil] 
be accepted by the state. 

NORTH DAKOTA — Persons 
ever convicted of a “felony or of 
any crime involving moral. turpi. 
tude” are prohibited from serving 
as union officers. Unions are pro- 
hibited from acting as collective 
bargaining representative if the re. 
striction is violated. There is no 
similar restriction for persons rep. 
resenting management. The bill was 
signed by Gov. John E. Davis (R), 

OHIO—Despite a rewriting de- 
signed to eliminate loose wording 
of Gov. Michael V. DiSalle’s (D) 
original “reform” bill, the legisla- 
tion pending before a “blue ribbon* 
House committee would, says AFL- 
CIO - Special Counsel Arthur J. 
Goldberg, place “shackles on the 
honest trade union movement.” 

Unlike the New York state law, 
the Ohio bill places heavy criminal 
penalties and restrictions on unions, 
officers and employes without par+ 
allel restrictions on employers, em- 
ployer associations and labor rela- 
tions consultants. It punishes tak- 
ers of bribes, but not those who 
offer bribes. 

TEXAS—With the legislature 
only a few days from adjournment, 
a three-pronged anti-labor bill seems 


have severely limited “political 
spending” by unions, encouraged 
harassment suits, and required ex- 
pensive CPA audits of local union 
finances. 

In a number of other states, 
anti-labor legislation died with 
adjournment of legislatures. 

A prime example is Indiana, 
where a mild regulatory bill passed 
the Democratic-controlled House 
but was transformed by amend- 
ments in the GOP-dominated Sen- 
‘|ate into a union-buster. When the 
House refused the Senate bill, the 
Senate retaliated by bottling up re 
peal of the ‘State's “tight- -to-work” 
law. 


Connecticut House 
Kills R-T-W Move 


Hartford, Conn. — The 
House of Re>resentatives has 
overwhelmingly rejected a 
back-door attempt to saddle 
Connecticut with a so-called 
“right-to-work” law. 

By a 196 to 46 vote the 
House defeated a “work” 
proposal introduced by Re- 
publican Thomas Quinlan as 
an amendment to a bill ban- 
ning discrimination in em- 
ployment because of age. A 
majority of both Republicans 
and Democrats voted against 
it. 

The House then approved 
the Senate - passed anti - dis- 
crimination bill by voice vote. 
The state already has a ‘fair 
employment law banning dis- 
crimination because of race, 
color, creed or national « or- 
igin.. 


— 


the offer and acceptance of bribes . 


dead for the session. The bill would” 
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f beaten Feb. 11 in Franklin under 


‘go into TWUA charges made last 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, dD: c., SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1959 ~ 


MeClellan Hearings Set On 


Carolina Anti-Union Violence 


The McClellan special Sentie committee has voted public hearings on two cases.in witch radaieentan 
tives of AFL-CIO unions were viciously beaten while conducting uniom business in North Carolina. 
The vote came following a statement by Chairman John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) that the committee 
obably would wind up its three-year-old hearings by adjournment of Congress late this summer. 
McClellan indicated his long ete would be ended regardless of whether Congress finally passes 


g labor bill. 

“If we don’t get a good law on 
the basis of the record we have 
compiled now,” he said, “Congress 
wouldn't legislate if we doubled the 
record.” 

Victims of the beatings were 
Boyd E. Payton, vice president and 
regional director of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, who 
was attacked Feb. 24 in Hender- 
son; and Robert D. Beame, a Hos- 
iery Workers organizer, who was 


strikingly similar circumstances. 


Further Charges 
There was no indication as to 
whether the committee would also 


month that the North Carolina 
cases were part of a “conspiracy 
to destroy: old, established unions 
in the South.” , 

Two years ago, the Senate 
committee was asked to investi- 
gate the anti-union climate in the 
South. At that time, TWUA 
Washington Rep. John Edelman 
detailed cases tending to show 
“corrupt or improper activities” 
used by textile employers in con- 
cert with police and public offi- 
cials “to prevent workers from 
exercising their rights to join un- 
ions of their choosing.” 

Edelman’s letter included the fol- 
lowing charges: 

@ On Mar. 14, 1956, four 
TWUA organizers were beaten by 
a mob at Limestone Manufacturing 
Co., a division of M. Lowenstein 
& Sons, Gaffney, S. C. When they 
complained to the sheriff they were 
threatened with arrest. 

® Two weeks later, .five em- 
ployes of Limestone’s Rock Hill, 
S. C., plant attempted to distribute 
leaflets in Gaffney,. and. were at- 
tacked by company supervisors with 


1 with baseball bats and revolvers. 
(In May 1957 the National Labor 
Relations Board upheld the findings 
of a trial examiner that manage- 
ment “aided and encouraged” these 
assaults on unionists.) 
@ In Alexander City, Ala., Edel- 
man charged, the police chief tried 
to drive an organizer out of town 
with threats of violence, then insti- 
gated his beating by two men on 
the mill payroll, climaxing the case 
by arresting the organizer for 
“breach of the peace.” 
@ At Tallapoosa, Ga., while a 
police officer allegedly looked on, 
two cotton plant employes “merci- 
lessly stomped” a union member 
distributing TWUA leaflets at the 
gate. The U.S. Dept. of Justice in- 
dicted the culprits, but a local jury, 
which the TWUA official said was 
“dominated by mill officials,” threw 
the case out of court. 
Grand Jury Free 1 Goons 

McClellan committee hearings 
into the assault on Beame take on 
added significance since a Macon 
County grand jury in Franklin re- 
fused to indict the five men alleged- 
ly involved, despite the fact that one 
of them signed a confession for in- 
vestigators of the North Carolina 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Beame, who had been summoned 
to testify before the grand jury, 
said later the jurors were singularly 
uninterested i: medical reports and 
records on the head injuries he sus- 
tained when the thugs invaded his 
motel room, beat him, stole au- 
thorization cards and forced him 
over the state line. 

Instead, he said, the grand jury 
concentrated on his union organ- 
izing activities at the Franklin 
Hosiery Mills, a subsidiary of 


he said, “complained that if ‘the 
Hosiery Workers were successful 
in the Franklin organizing drive, 
Burlington would close down the 
mill, 

In the background of the attack 
on Payton is a six-month-old strike 
of 1,100 TWUA members at the 
Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills, 
where management _ repudiated 
terms of a settlement worked out 
by Gov. Luther D. Hodges (D). 
The TWUA’s executive council, 
winding up a five-day meeting in 
New York, urged Congress to make 
a thorough study of what the union 
called” “a classic- example of how 
the Ta‘t-Hartley Act is tailor-made 
to serve the interests of anti-union 
employers.” 

Relief Fund Started 


It also called on the entire labor 
movement to contribute to a newly- 
set up National Henderson Strike 
Fund and started it with a $100, 000 
contribution. 

Meanwhile, the Senate commit- 
tee opened hearings into alleged 
corruption in the distribution of 
New York’s major metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Nine distributors refused to 
say if they had made payoffs to- 
taling more than $425,000 to 
officials of the unaffiliated News- 
paper and Mail Deliverers in an 
alleged attempt to get favored 
contract treatment. They also 
took the Fifth Amendment on 
whether publishers knew about 
what McClellan called their “lit- 
tle dark, deep secret.” 

Four out of five union officials, 
‘including outgoing Pres. Joseph 
Simons, also. declined to testify 
concerning the alleged payoffs. The 
fifth union witness, Pres.-elect Jo- 


Burlington Industries, just prior 


firehoses and a mob from the plant 


Broader Mutual Security Program, 


More Funds Urged by AFL-CIO 


Extension of the Mutual Security Program with enough funds to help the advance of under- 
developed nations “and thereby strengthen the cause of freedom and democracy” was urged on the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee by AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller.~ 

Labor backs expansion of the program despite the “increasingly virulent and unreasoned at- 
tacks” on the foreign aid effort, Biemiller said, afd in the knowledge that members of Congress 
“flave been subjected to the strong-® 


est possible pressure drastically to 
reduce or completely to eliminate 
the program.” 

“For those who are deeply de- 
voted to essential domestic -pro- 
grams,” he added, “there is also 
the temptation to strike back 
against the Administration, which 
has sought to scuttte these pro- 
grams, by refusing its request for 
funds for, foreign aid. 

“We are fully confident that the 
Congress will resist such tempta- 
tion.” 

Request ‘Insufficient’ 

Biemiller called Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s request for a total of $3.9 
billion “insufficient” to carry on a 
fully effective program in the com- 
ing fiscal year, The lack of funds, 
he asserted, will ' particularly 
“hamper” economic aid programs 
financed through the Special As- 
sistance Program and the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

Eisenhower asked $700 mil- 
lion for the Development Loan 
Fund. The AFL-CIO, Biemiller 
told the committee, strongly rec- 
Ommends a boost to at least $1 
billion with no cut-off date for 
commitment of the funds. In 
the Senate, Chairman J. William 
Fulbright (D-Ark.) of the For- 
tign Relations Committee ex- 
Pressed hope for an increase. 


to *he assault. One grand juror, 


seph Baer, flatly denied receiving 
any illicit payments. 


The AFL-CIO spokesman testi- 
fied as House and Senate got into 
a tussle over Eisenhower’s request 
for an additional $225 million in 
Development Fund Loan authori- 
zations for the current fiscal year. 
The House cut the amount to $100 
million but the Senate. approved 
$200 million. The bill is now in 
conference. : 

As both House and Senate com- 
mittees held hearings on the new 
appropriation, Eisenhower told a 
press conference that Congress had 
limited the program in the past by 
cutting budget requests and he re- 
jected the charges that military aid 
has been overemphasized. 

Truman Testifies 

Former Pres. Harry S. Truman 
told the House committee the for- 
eign aid program should be “car- 
ried through to a photo-finish for 
the welfare of the world.” He de- 
scribed it as of “absolute, vital im- 
portance” in the fight against com- 
munism, and warned that members 
of Congress who want to cut it are 
“playing with dynamite.” 

It is up to Congress to make 
sure that waste and inefficiency in 
the program don’t happen, he said 
in reply to a question by Rep. 
Walter H. Judd (R-Minn.) as to 
how public criticism against such 
things could be answered. 


| welfare and the welfare of the en- 


“If the Soviet Union had con- 
fined its economic assistance to 
the satellite countries, as it did 
prior to 1955, it would still be 
in the best interests of the U.S. 
and the free world for our na- 
tion to extend effective economic 
aid to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries,” he declared. 


“Certainly it would be the height 
of folly for us to leave a vacuum 
in the foreign aid field for the 
Soviet Union to fill and thereby 
permit the USSR to develop strong 
economic and political bonds with 
free, underdeveloped countries. In 
the interest of our own national 


tire free world, we can ignore the 
challenge of the Soviet economic 
offensive only at our own peril.” 


Biemiller also urged the com- 
mittee not to overlook the do- 
mestic benefits that grow out of 
the Mutual Security Program. 
From 70 to 80 cents of every $1 


spent in the U.S. 


“More than 500,000 American 
workers owe their jobs in the U.S. 
directly to the Mutual Security 
Program,” he said. “Thus, mutual 
security plays a very important role 
in stimulating production and pro- 


involved in it, he pointed out, is — 


his recent New York-Washington 


at home and abroad.” 


the 10th anniversary of his “bold 


EX.-PRES. TRUMAN, who celebrated. his 75th birthday during 


journey, chats with Machinists’ 


Pres. Al Hayes at 2 conference honoring the Truman Point Four 
Program. The former President said America should declare “a 
war on poverty, hunger, ignorance, disease and despair, a war waged 


Strong Free World — 
Need of U. S.—Truman 


America needs a strong free world more than it needs a balanced 
budget, declared former Pres. Harry Truman. 
Truman, honored in Washington by labor and other groups on 


new program” of Point Four aid 


to less developed nations, said the times demand even bolder action. 


Conference on Intl. Economic and 
Social Development. 

He proposed that “we as a na- 
tion declare a war of our own— 
a war on poverty, hunger, ignor- 
ance, disease and despair, a war 
waged at home and abroad, a war 
waged with the fullest resources of 
the nation.” 

Without mentioning either for- 
mer Sec. of State Dulles or Pres. 
Eisenhower by name, Truman 
ripped their policies. The policy of 
signing up rewly-independent na- 
tions into military pacts and em- 
phasizing arms aid has lost the 
economic initiative to the Soviet 
Union, he said. Eisenhower’s re- 
quest for $700 million for one 
year for the Development. Loan 
Fund is too short in time and 
amount, he added. 

Truma. maiatained aid should 
be on a longer-term basis, as was 
the four-year Marshall Plan, and 
- the amount should be doubled. 
Giving priority to a balanced 
budget at this time may be heading 
the United States toward the epi- 
taph of being the “richest man in 
the graveyard,” Truman said. 


Pageant Given 

Nearly 1,000 people a: the con- 
ference banquet saw a labor-pro- 
duced pageant pay tribute to the 
motivating idea of his Point Four 
program—helping people to help 
themselves. 
A. souvenir transcription was 
presented to Truman. AFL-CIO 
Legislative Rep. Hyman _ Book- 
binder wrote and produced the 
pageant; Rubber Workers’ Educa- 
tion Dir. Joe Glazer provided the 
musical accompaniment and ‘labor- 
sponsored ABC Commentator John 
Vancercook narrated the script. 

The 250 delegates also heard 
labor and top officials of the United 
Nations, State Department, De- 
velopment Loan Fund and Intl. 


long-term planning in foreign aid. 


Pres. Arnold Zander, of the 
State, County & Municipal Em- 
ployes discussed his recent tour 
through 14 African nations, He 
said trade unions are the largest 
grass roots organizations in 
Africa and are backed by free 
world labor as the best means 


viding jobs in the U.S.” 


He spoke before the Sixth National ® 


Cooperation Adminisiration urge} 


and building democratic institu- 
tions. 

Rudolph Faupl, Machinists’ 
Grand Lodge representative and 
U.S. worker delegate to the Intl. 
Labor Organization, emphasized 
labor’s stake in foreign aid. He 
said a 5 or 10 percent boost in 
India’s standard of living would 
create enough trade demand to 
wipe out America’s unemployment. 


Faupl called attention to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany’s recent 
proposal of a free world prosperity 
conference which would aim to 
stabilize raw material prices, reduce 
trade bars, raise living standards 
and set up an irternational con-- 
sumers’ credit fund. 


In a separate Conference on 
India and the U.S., sponsored by 
the year old Committee for Intl. 
Economic Growth, Harry Pollack 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. 
Affairs reported how U.S. labor 
works through the Intl. Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions, backs 
foreign aid for India and promotes 
exchange visits of Indian trade un- 
ionists. Meany is an original spon- 
sor of the CIEG. 


Israel’s Story Told 
In New Pamphlet 


Israel is a “country of 
spectacular growth” that has 
done a “first-rate job” 
handling refugees and with a 
labor movement in the “best 
traditions” of the free world. 

These are some of the con- 
clusions confained in a new 
AFL-CIO pamphlet, “Ten 
Years of Progress—A Report 
on Israel,” by AFL-CIO Vice 
Presidents George M. Harri- 
son and Jacob S. Potofsky. 

It covers their dedication 
of the William Green Cul- 
tural Center at. Haifa built 
through joint contributions by 
Histadrut and the William 
Green Memorial Fund. 

The publication is avail- 
able from the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Publications, 815 
16th St. N. W., W: 

6, D. C., 15 cents a copy. 
+h for 10 copies and $9 for 


of speeding economic growth 
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Meany Demands Improved Wage Lav 


Asks Senate to End 
Intolerable Condition 


(Continued from Pagel) 
James Roosevelt (D.-Calif.) have 
not yet been scheduled. 

In answering questidns from Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R-Ariza;. Meany 
challenged the theory:that.a mini- 
mum wage should turn oft produc- 
tivity. 

Department store - owner Gold- 
water thought a higher minimum 
would undermine incentive and 
lead to where “‘a poor salesman is 
going to be paid just as much-as a 
good salesman.” *Meany retorted: 

“If a business, for any reason 
at all, must base its existence on 
paying a subminimum wage, it 
has no business to exist.” 

Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) 
said retail employes should not be 
expected to subsidize the retail in- 
dustry through subminimum wages. 

He declared, and Meany agreed 
emphatically, that productivity and 
ability-to-pay never should be cri- 
teria “in fixing a (minimum) wage 
of health and decency.” 


A Threat and Disgrace 

Meany declared the “depressed 
class” growing in America repre- 
sents “an economic threat, a moral 
disgrace and a diplomatic catas- 
trophe.” 

He pointed out that the current 
average industrial wage of $2.21 an 
hour is- about 80 cents an hour 
higher than in 1949 when the 75- 
cent federal minimum was enacted. 
This 80-cent rise thus triples the 25- 
cent hike in the federal minimum. 

The runaway plant and the sweat- 
shop locate in the rural South or 
in depresssed areas and undermine 
the standards of unionized work- 
ers in the lower-wage.industries, the 
AFL-CIO president noted. 

While union members may be 
protected from inflatign by cost-of- 
living clauses and benefit from high- 


Citizens’Group 
Aids Drive for 
$1.25Minimum 


Nearly 200 prominent Ameri- 
cans, including public officials, edu- 
cators and clergymen, have joined 
the recently-formed Citizens Com- 
mittee on the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

The committee, headed by the 
Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
dean of Washington Cathedral, is 
mobilizing public support for the 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill to 
raise the federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 and extend coverage to an 
additional 7.6 million workers. It 
is also actively backing companion 
bills to give wage-hour protection 
to agricultural workers. 

Among the first to join the 
committee, Dean Sayre said, 
were Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; 
Gov. David Lawrence (D) of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Benjamin 
Spock; Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner (D) of New York; Msgr. 
George G. Higgins, director of 
the Social Action Dept. of the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; columnist Drew Pear- 
son; cartoonist Bill Mauldin; 
historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
Harvard University. 

Also, Archbishop Robert E. Lu- 
cey, San Antonio, Tex.; Rabbi 
Eugene Lipman, New York; Ber- 
nard I. Schub, manager Connecti- 
cut Dress Manufacturing Associa- 
tion; Rev. Cameron P. Hall, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and 
Prof. Walter Gellhorn, Columbia 
University. 

Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas and 
Prof. Edwin Witte are vice chair- 
men. Elizabeth S. Magee is sec- 
retary and Vera M. Waltman is 
executive director. 


er productivity through “improve- 
ment factor” clauses, he warned the 
‘uhprotected lower-paid worker has 
fallen further behind. These,.work- 
ers on the lower rung lag in fringe 
benefits as well as direct earnings, 
Meany added. 

In anticipation of opposition by 
Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell 
to a hike in the minimum wage, 
Meany observed that Mitchell. re- 
cently expressed the view the mini- 
mum: should be left alone because 
large groups of workers presently 
earned in the area of $f an hour. 

“It seems to me that exactly 

the opposite (of Mitchell’s reason- 
ing) is true,” Meany said. “I say 
to you that if many workers are 
at or near the $1 an hour level, 
it is high time we raised the 
level.” 

In urging extension of wage-hour 
coverage, Meany observed, the law 
today covers ,proportionately few- 
er people than when it was en- 
acted 21 years ago. This “deplora- 
ble” situation came about, he went 
on, because the “extortionate” price 
of raising the minimum to 75 cents 
in 1949 was the narrowing of wage- 
hour coverage and because the 
workforce has been expanding in 
unprotected areas like the service 
trades. 


Big Ones Get Away. 

The extension of wage-hour cov- 
erage provided by the Kennedy- 
Morse bill would apply primarily 
to the giant department stores, mul- 
ti-million dollar hotels and nation- 
wide chains, Meany emphasized. 

“These big fellows,” Meany said, 
always have used legitimate small 
business as a shield to escape wage 
hour standards. The’ bill would 
cover_retail firms in interstate com- 
merce having gross annual sales of 
$500,000 or more, Meany noted. 


called a Labor Dept. survey which 
showed the big chains generally 
paid less than small stores. Of this 
undercutting effect, Meany said: 
“But the retail store lobbyists 
—the spokesmen for these big 
firms—hide behind their own 
victims. . . . The crocodile tears 
of- these ‘interests whose eco- 
nomic bulldozer has driven thou- 
sands of small businesses into 
bankruptcy, certainly do not im- 
press us and, we amped, won't 
impress you.” 

The fear of inflation raised by 
big business and the Administration 
is, Meany, said, “economic non- 
sense.” The history of previous 
wage hikes refutes this fear and, 
even if the entire increase were 
passed on in prices, the effect would 
be an increase of less than a penny 
in the consumer’s dollar, he said. 

To the argument that retail trade 
and similar minimum wages are 
best left to state action, Meany 
pointed out the Texas legislature 
this month “buried in committee” a 
bill which would have set a 50-cents 
an hour state minimum. 


Labor ‘Reform’ 
Bill Dies in Texas 


-Austin, Tex.—A _ bill which 
would harass legitimate unions and 
restrict their political activities un- 
der the guise of “reform” appeared 
to be dead in this session of the 
Texas Legislature as it failed to 
get the votes needed to bring it to 
the floor of the Senate. ; 

Because there were only three 
weeks remaining in the legislative 
session, Sen. George Parkhouse of 
Dallas needed a two-thirds majority 
to bring up his so-called “reform” 
bill for consideration. The 18 to 
13 vote in its favor fell short of 
j the required majority. 


The AFL-CIO president also re-| , 
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PRE Ceae nee 


Eloquent Witness 


forecast that passage of legislation 
proposed by Sen. John L. McClel- 
lan (D-Ark.) would result in pro- 
tracted legal suits involvingissues 
previously settled in the courts. 


Another ‘Shotgun’ 

Harris said the bill, similar to 
the one introduced last year by Rep. 
Howard Smith (D-Va.), constitutes 
the “shotgun” approach, adding 
that if the Supreme Court in any 
particular decision misinterprets the 
intent of Congress, “the proper 
course is... to amend the statute 
involved, rather than to seek to deal 
with the matter through a general 
bill.” 

The AFL-CIO spokesman 
noted that the American Bar 
Association, previously a sup- 
porter of Smith’s court-curbing 
bill which last year passed the 
House but was returned to com- 
mittee in the Senate, has since 
taken the same position as or- 
ganized labor. 

At the same time, Harris told-the 
subcommittee headed by Sen. James 
O. Eastland (D-Miss.) -that organ- 
ized_labor opposes Eastland’s bill 
to broaden the government’s secu- 
rity program to include employes 
in non-sensitive posts. 

Urges Limits 

Security needs, he testified, can 
be met adequately by limiting the 
program “to those jobs involving 
access to classified information or 
having a substantial policy-making 
function.” 

In the past, he said, the opera- 
tion of such a broad security 
program as Eastland favors “in- 
volved the harrassment of, and 
financial and emotional damage 
to, many thousands of govern- 
ment employes.” Labor, he said, 
sees “no reason to repeat these 
mistakes of the past.” 

_ Harris also registered opposition 
to Eastland’s proposal to implement 
such a broad-ranging security pro- 
gram with a procedure that would 
allow suspension without pay in ad- 
vance of charges and which would 
take from veterans their right of 
appeal to the Civil Service Com- 


mission. 
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AFL-CIO Sees Perils. 


In Supreme Court Curbs 


Proposed legislation designed to curb the powers of the Supreme 
Court seems to have been motivated solely by a desire “to rebuke 
the Supreme Court for its decisions on segregation and civil liber- 
ties,” the AFL-CIO has declared. 

Testifying before a Senate Judiciary subcommittee, Associate 
Gen. Counsel Thomas E. Harris’ 


Ohio Labor Centers 
In 3-County Merger 


Portsmouth, O.—The former 
AFL and CIO central bodies here 
have merged to form the Shawnee 
District AFL-CIO Council, includ- 
ing Scioto, Pike and Adams coun- 
ties. 

William R. Staiger, who had 
headed the former Portsmouth CIO 
Council, was elected president. 
C, E. Vanderpool, recording secre- 
tary of the former AFL central 
body, was named secretary-treas- 
urer of the new council. 


Surplus Food to Feed | 
Jobless Urged by Perligl 


New York—The nation’s jobless need food while $9 billigiil 
worth of surplus foods remain locked away in government waremm 
houses, with an additional $1 billion being spent annually for storey 


age fees. 


This charge was leveled at the Administration’s surplus foods 


ILG Labels 
In 139 Milliog 


Garments 


New York—More than 139 mike 
lion union labels have been 
tributed to locals and joint boards 
of the Ladies’ Garment Work 
since the ILGWU_ launched ite! 
label campaign early this year, 7 

The total includes more than 991 
million cloth labels, to be Sewn 
into women’s dresses, . sweat 
skirts, sportswear and bathing 
suits, and 40 million paper label 
The paper labels go into cottamm 
dresses and children’s wear. ~ 

Dir. Julius Hochman of them 
ILGWU Union Label Dept, 
said consumer demand for thes 
ILGWU label “has become sunt 
prisingly strong in the short pe 
riod since it was introduced) 
He said several firms have signed™ 
union contracts because cus 
tomers were asking for the ums 
fon label. 

The labels are distributed 
affiliates from ILGWU headquam 
ters and are given to manufage 
turers under a Strict system of Cone 
trols maintained by. the union. 

Hochman said ILGWU la 
are now in use in almost everymm 
section of the country. All comm 
tract renewals and new agreement 


include union label clauses, hem 
added. 


IAM DEFEATS TEAMSTERS 

Dallas, Tex.— The Machinistgam 
won a National Labor Relationg™ 
Board representation election herga q 
at the Brown Trailer Div. of them 
Clark Equipment Co. by a vote ofm™ 
13 to 8 over the Teamsters. 
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program by Leo Perlis, AFL-ClO®— 


Community Service Activities di- 
rector, at the first Community Serv- 
ice Institute staged here by the 
New York City Central Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO. 

An estimated 1,000 union mem- 
bers, social welfare officials and 
municipal leaders attended the day- 
long affair at Hotel Astar. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner (D), 
in a speech lauding labor's partici- 
pation in community affairs, called 
the AFL-CIO-CSA program “a re- 
flection of labor’s firm belief in 
the process of integration as op- 
posed to a policy of isolation.” The 
mayor added: 

“The active participation of trade 
union members .in the affairs of 
their communities is the tangible 
expression of labor’s consistent re- 
fusal to become a separatist move- 
ment. 

“Here we find that the experi- 
ences and skills which the trade 
union has gained in organizing 
the unorganized for wages, hours 
and working conditions can be 
applied, with intelligence and re- 


sponsibility, in helping to organ 
ize the total community _ for 
health, welfare and living condi 
tions.” a 7 
Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., presideniaaam 
of the million-member central labot 
body, pledged a continuing driv® 
to expand and improve the. quality 
and scope of community services i 
the nation’s largest city. 


Liberalize Eligibility 
Perlis cited AFL-CIO Pre@ 
George Meany’s speech at the re 
cent Unemployment Conference iim 
Washington, which called for dite 
tribution of “more and a greatem 
variety of surplus foods and the 
liberalizing of eligibility requiré™ 
ments to cover all needy people.” @ 
Noting that the nation curreniiaay 
has 4.4 million unemployed, thé 
GSA director declared: “Thest 
people will not be satisfied with lege 
islative and political moves whem 
they need food, clothing, a 
and medical care today. They wilt 


not be content only with petitions 
resolutions and meetings.” 4 
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